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what does the church 
have to say? 


SERMONS ON 
MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


JOHN C. WYNN, Editor 


These 16 sermons by outstanding 
Protestant ministers were chosen from 
approximately 400 submitted to a spe- 
cial committee of the Joint Department 
of Family Life, National Council of 
Churches. 


_ They answer problems of child train- 

ing, family crises, family worship, sex 
standards, and the like. They show that 
the church and the Bible do have a 


message for this area of concern. 


Contributors are: Rosert E. Luc- 
cocK, Hazen G. WerRNeER, GeorceE A. 
Butrrick, James H. Rosert 
Y. JoHNson, JoHN A. REDHEAD, W. 
NORMAN PITTENGER, Hoover Rupert, 
Harowp L. Luncer, H. 
Harry H. Kruener, Rosert W. Burns, 
Jack E. Sanpers, Marcarer BLair 
JOHNSTONE, JAMES A. PIKE, AND 
Rosert G. Mippieton. April9 $2.75 
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THE NEW DRUGS 


I am a regular reader of PasToraL Psy- 
CHOLOGY and have been greatly helped by it. 
Recently I contacted a psychiatrist who 
seems to follow.the ideas of those of Edward 
Spencer Cowles who published in 1954 the 
k, The Conquest of Fatigue and Fear. 
ould you tell me something about Mr. 
Cowles? 


Concerning the psychiatrist whom I con- 
tacted, I would like to say this: he seems 
to rely heavily on the use of .Thorazine as 
treatment for his patients. Furthermore, he 
requires an interview with his patients only 
every other week, and his interviews are 


‘limited to a half-hour in length at his office: 


Would you please tell me something about 
the drug, Thorazine, used in conjunction 
with this type of therapy? | 

Rev. JAMES M. STARKEY 
The Burrton Methodist Church 
Burrton, Kansas 


Edward Spencer Cowles’ primary thesis, 
as we recall, was the emphasis on the or- 
ganic basis of psychological illness—a_ con- 
cept with which most psychiatrists and psy- 
choanalysts did not agree. Recently there 
has been a new development: in the field 


through the discovery of the various drugs 
which seem to have a therapeutic effect on 


mental illness: Thorazine 1s one of them. 
However, as far as we know, psychiatrists 
usually urge: the use .of these drugs jointly 
with psychotherapy, or as an introduction 
to psychotherapy, though in a number of 
situations they have been used alone with 
seemingly positive effects. ; 

We are working on a special article on 
this theme which will give our readers 
greater details.—Ed. 
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\e are currently engaged in a Survey of 
ministerial concern in the field of pastoral 
counseling and clinical training and we hope 
to have a considerable number of requests 

for copies of the 1956 Annual Directory. 


Will you kindly send us 25 copies in order 
that we may assist these ministers to secure 
this helpful Directory at a slightly reduced 
cost. It is quite possible that we will be 
ordering additional copies as other ministers 
indicate their desire for a copy. 


We are also securing a number of in- 
quiries about subscriptions to your very fine 
magazine and we would like to know from 
vou how you would like for us to handle 
this matter. We will be glad to either 
furnish you the names and addresses of these 
ministers or we will be glad to furnish them 
whatever materials you wish to send us to 
encourage their subscribing to your maga- 
zine. The returns have just begun to come 
in but we already have 23 inquiries regard- 
ing subscription to your magazine and I 
ain sure we are likely to have 4 or 5 times 
this number. We shall be glad to cooperate 
- with you in any way possible to create 
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larger interest in your very fine publication. 
SPENCER L. STocKWELL, Exec. Sec’y. 
Community, Services Department 
Philadelphia Council of Churches 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania | 


THE BOOK CLUB 


As a charter member of the Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club, I have long intended 
to write and express my appreciation for 
the very fine assistance you are giving in 


.making outstanding books available to min-: 


isters. I have found your guidance extreme- 

ly valuable because_the field of psychology 

is producing so/many books that expert. 

assistance in chapsing them is essential. 
Rev.} E. GarrIson 
Roswell Presbyterian Church 
Roswell, Georgia 


Thank you for the benefits of vour get- 
erous Book Club program. It is proving an 
indispensable guide in the enriching and 
directing of my work. Thank you for letting 
me share in this fruitful adventure. 


“Rev. Davin N: Ruta. 
Syracuse, New York 
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Smiley Blanton, M. D. 


HE MAN w2 honor this month is distinguished by many things, 
not the least of which is his life-long record of following his 
deepest convictions whatever the cost. 

Reared in Tennessee, he was graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity in 1904; and after some graduate study at Harvard, his inter- 
ests focused on speech and drama. While teaching those subjects a* 
Cornell University, he became interested in medicine’and took the 
first part of his medical course while still a teacher of speech. After | 
moving to New York to finish his medical course at Cornell (only 
the first year of medicine was offered in Ithaca), he went to John: 
Hopkins Hospital, in Baltimore, for his internship. He continued 
there as a House Physician (Resident) at the Phipps Psychiatric 

. Institute and was much influenced by the famous Adolf Meyer. Dur- 
ing World War I he served as psychiatrist both here and abroad, 
and was psychiatrist for the Army’ s Second Division. After the war 
he heldja major’s commission in the Army Reserve. 

Wk some time out for Army service and for completing psy- 
chiatric training, he served from 1914 to 1924 as Professor of Speech 
and Mental Hygiene at the University of Wisconsin. He was con- 

vinced that medicine and psychiatry had large 

contributions to make to helping those with 

The WAN - speech defects, especially stutterers; and it is 

- no accident that so much of his life has been 

of the devoted, directly or indirectly, to improving 


communication between man and man. 


\ () \ T | _ Smiley Blanton has also had a strong inter- 
est in children, in which his wife has shared. 
: Their three books: Speech Training for Ch:!- 
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psychoanalysis on which, 


dren, Child Guidance, and For Stutter- 
ers were all pioneer works. In the mid- 
twenties Smiley Blanton organizcd 
and directed the Minneapolis Child 
Guidance Clinic, and taught psychiatry 
at the University of Minnesota Med- 
ical School. In the late twenties he 


formed and directed the Nurscry 


School at Vassar College. 

Early in his professional career, he 
has written us, he had “realized that 
stuttering was a symptom of a con- 


dition involving the whole person-_ 


ality.” In the twenties, he has added, 
“Tt became apparent to me that I need- 
ed better tools to work with.” He had 
heard Freud and psychoanalysis, 


-and became convinced that they were 
the best resource for the better toc!s 
he sought. In those days there were. 
few facilities for psychoanalytic train- . 


ing in the United States; but it is 
doubtful whether Smiley Blanton 
would have altered his course even if 
these had been abundant. He deter- 


mined to study with Sigmund Freud | 


himself, and in 1929, when almost 
fifty years of age, he went to Vienna. 
He spent a year with Freud then, and 
also four additional summers during 
the 1930’s. From Freud he received his 
with 
Freud’s permission, he kept extensive 


‘notes. 


Even apart from the technical con- 
tributions of psychoanalysis itself, 
Freud made a deep-and lasting impact 
upon Smiley Blanton’s life. “Freud 
was the most extraordinary man I have 
ever met,” he has written us. “He was 


| absolutely honest, kind, and tolerant.” 


Blanton believes that many of the im- 
pressions about Freud held by the 
public, and even by psychoanalysts, 
are seriously mistaken. As to the 
charge that Freud was doctrinaire, he 
points out: “While I was studying 


ow ith Freud I worked with one of the 


was 
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chief disciples of Jung, and one of the 
major exponents of Adler. I asked 
Freud if this. would be all and 
he replied, ‘Certainly.’ ”’ 


Concerning the notion that Freud 
inhumanly detached, he has 
written us: ““His method of treatment 
was quite different from that of many 
of his disciples, who feel that in anal- 
ysis they must remain absolutely 
auiescent. Never an hour passed that 
Freud did not talk to me. This, I 
think, was also his custom with others. 
If you asked him a. question ‘about 
yourself, he answered it. I really can- 
not understand this passive passivily 

that some analysts maintain.” | 


As to the contention that Freud was 
a dogmatist who did not even under- . 
stand what his ctitics were saying,. 
Blanton cites this story. While once 
discussing the views of a critic of the 


‘Oedipus complex, Blanton said to 


Freud, “What irks me about the 
people who write about you is that 
they say, ‘Freud didn’t understand.’ 
You understand quite well. You just 
don’t agree.” Freud replied, “Yes, the 
Oedipus complex is the fundamental 


problem of all human beings, whether. 
you are born and reared in Samoa, 
‘London, or New York. You have to 


grow up and that is a hard business.” 
This seems to suggest that Freud had 
gone a long distance, as his critics then 
denied, away from merely literal in- 
terpretations of his early discoveries. 


Smiley Blanton has had a deep and 
positive belief in Christianity since his 
earliest days.. After his mother died in 
his third year, he was reared by his 
grandmother. From ‘her he “had a 
beautiful religious’ training. She made 
me fread the Bible every day, for which 
I am very thankful. She lived to be 
ninety-odd years old, and her life was 
so full of courage and love that it left 


. 
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a deep and lasting impression on me.” 

It has been love in the sense in 
which he received it from his grand- 
mother that has formed the focal point 
in his religious interest. For instance 
he writes us, ‘““When I] saw Hitler’s in- 
fluence moving over the world, [ real- 
ized that the only bulwark we have 
against cruelty, savagery, and totalitar- 
lanism was the Judeo-Christiarr teach:- 
ing that we are all children of God and 
everyone is equal in his sight.’ He was 
reared in’ the Methodist Church, and 
is now an Episcopalian. 


Blanton had more than one discus- 


sion about religion with Freud. Once 
Blanton said, “It seems to me that, 
when you speak of Eternal Eros aris- 
ing to give battle to his equally im- 
_ mortal adversary, it is the same as the 

love of God of which St. Paul writes.” 
Freud’s laconic answer 
doubt.” In his own anti-religious con- 
victions, Freud never compromised. 
But Blanton notes, “He was deeply re- 
ligious as shown by his honesty, kind- 
ness, truthfulness, and devotion to 
ideals.” Once Blanton tried to engage 
Freud in a discussion of immortal'ty. 
Asked if he believed in it, Freud said 
simply, “No.” Blanton quoted Inger- 
soll’s words, ‘‘We do not know. We 
hope and wait,” and then said it seem- 
ed to him that it. appeared to make 
little difference in the lives of people 
whether they believed in immortality 
or not. Blanton’s story concludes, “My 
philosophy is that you had better be- 


have yourself while you are here and — 


observe the moral laws or you go to 
hell on a greased skid. Freud had a 
kind of exclamation that meant yes, 
and he gave me one of those.”’ 


enterprise has grown. 


Foundation. 


“No 


ing about it for thirty years.” 
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Some years ago Smiley Blanton 
aided Norman Vincent Peale in estab- 
lishing the Religio-Psychiatric Clinic 
at the Marble Collegiate Church in 
New York; and he is now Director of 
the larger American Foundation of Re- 
ligion and Psychiatry into which that 
He has new 
largely resigned from private. practice 
and gives his own working time to the 
Although it- is apparent 
even to the casual reader of their 
writings that there are wide differences 
in the way these two men approach 
helping people in trouble, their col- 


laboration has been fruitful and they 


are loyal and devoted to each other 
despite the differences in conviction. 
As Smiley Blanton readily admits, 


some of his psychiatric and psychoan- 


alytic colleagues regard him as a 
“maverick.” So far as his friends can 
tell, he regards such charges more as 
compliments than as rejections. He is 


not afraid to say right out, “Thanks | 


especially to my grandmother, I have 
very little hate in me. I may get mad, 


‘but I do not have long-term hatred.” 


Every friend can testify to the truth of 
this. 

His recent book, he says, “excpresses 
my fundamental belief and my _ phil- 
osophy of life:’ He finally got to work 
on it, he writes, when his wife, T- 
garet Gray Blanton, said to him, “Why 
don’t you write it? You’ve been talk- 


have Love or Perish, written bv a 
lovable and determined and profession- 
ally unconventional man of seventy- 
four who, according to his publisher, 
can still.drive a golf ball two hundred 


_yards and score in the eighties. 


ee Y people need personal counseling; but it is a fact that many can and 
do bring changes into their own lives through books. They can acquire not 
only self-knowledge but also a new concept of love-—SMmILEY BLANTON, M. D. " 
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Deep Sorrow and Deep Joy—An Easter Editorial 


T would not be difficult to prove 

that. one of the mpst remarkable 
things about the Bible{ is the way in 
which it combines tes of deep 
sorrow with notes of6verwhelming 
joy. And it does not need to be proved 
et all that Christ’s career of suffering 
and sacrifice is surrounded, so _ to 
speak, by song. It begins with an event 
of which we sing: “Joy to the world, 
the Lord is come.” And it ends, so far 
as this earth is concerned, 


is risen today, Alleluia!” 

Yet all of us would have some 
hesitation in saying that the purpese 
of Christianity is to bring happiness 
into the lives of men. The word ‘hap- 
piness’ has been ruined by its associa- 
tions with worldly comfort and self-. 
indulgence. And the phrase “religious 
happiness” has been ruined by its asso- 
ciations with the sort of person we 
might call a Cheerful Cherub. The 
world can be going to pot around his 
ears, but he remains happy—or per- 
haps I should say “slap-happy’—be - 
cause his pious cheeriness has ap- 
parently robbed him of the ordinary 
human equipment for comprehending 
the facts.of life. 

Yet over against both worldliness 
and sentimentality we need a sounc 
of Christian happiness. 
And the Bible provides the clue by 
joining deep sorrow with deep joy. 


event of which we sing: “‘Jesus Christ 


Surely a capacity for these two feel- 
ings goes together, and the person who » 
cannot pass through the one cannot 
reach the other. 
Therefore, the first thing to be said 
about Christian happiness is that there 


-are no short cuts. It cannot be aimed 


at directly, for it is reached only by 


‘first bringing our minds and _ hearts 


and lives. into a right relationship with 
God. ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God .. . and all. these other things 
shall be added unto you.” The terrible — 
thing about the short cuts we follow is 
that when we try to reach happiness 
on cheap terms, what we get as a con- 
sequence is bound to be cheap. That is 
why the so-called pleasure-seekers 1n, 
any age are always the most bored 
and dissatisfied people on earth. That 
is why anyone who aims directly at 
self realization always turns out to be 
only a fraction of a man, whereas those. 
who truly find themselves are always 
the ones who have learned how to for- — 
vet themselves. 

The next thing to be noticed is that 
Christian happiness is reached, not by 
a repudiation of human desire, but by 
a transformation and fulfillment of it. 
Too much preaching sounds to the 
layman as though he must relinquish 
all his ordinary interests and pursuits 
in order somehow to achieve a kind of 


‘saintly felicity. And he cannot quite 
picture himself in the role. Moreover, 
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one can hardly blame him for not be- 
ing a bit. skeptical, when those who 
preach so eloquently about sacrifice 
usually manage to eat and dress toler- 
ably well themselves. 

The corrective is to recognize that 
God has created man for happiness. 
All of our capacities for physical, in- 


tellectual, and aesthetic satisfaction can 


and should be usable in the life that 
He has appointed for us. Part of the 
meaning of the Incarnation is that 
Christ came into the world, not to save 
tenuous spirits, but to save men of 
flesh and blood. 


_ He comes io restore that good crea 


tion which we have spoiled. We have 
taken capacities for pleasure which 


- could be a harmonious part of life and 


twisted them into enslaving vices. We 
have taken powers of imagination and 
intellect which could provide the bless- 
ings of knowledge and culture, and 
twisted them into instruments oi 
misery and destruction. 

Therefore a part of the Christian 


- message to unhappy men is that there 


is a real remedy for anxiety, and lust, 
and hatred, and loneliness. This rem- 
edy is applied not by turning away 


from the legitimate satisfactions of life, 


but by restoring them to their proper 
role. | 

To be sure, the remedy often calls 
for sacrifice—a sacrifice of egotism, 


pride, and mistrust. But unless Chris- | 


tianity can offer men what they truly 
want at the end of the road of sacrifice, 
we can*hardly blame anyone for refus- 
ing to start down that road. 

Now I believe that men really want 


to be rescued from their guilt; they 


really want to.cease being cogs in the 
machine of an industrial civilization 
that is grinding toward doom; they 
really want to be able to stand on their 
feet in dignity and freedom; they real- 
ly want to find a meaning in life com- 


mensurate with the spiritual longings 
that lie starved within their breasts. 

It is true that there are plenty of 
people who act as though they did not 
want these things at all. But ask your- 
selves how much of their behavior is 
due to a carelessness, a despair, a 
numbness, come upon them precisely 
because of their failure to find any- 
thing that can give them abiding satis- 
faction. So far as I can see, the chief 
cause of sin is not selfishness—it is 
emptiness. 

Finally, if what I have said is true, 
then joy is a legitimate test of Chris- 
tian character. George Bernard Shaw 
once suggested that in a properly or- 
ganized society all those who commit 
crimes will be put in hospitals, while 
those who contract common colds will 


be puf in jail. A similar reversal of . 


ordinary assumptions takes place once 
we define salvation in terms of open- 
ness and joy, and define damnation in 
terms of isolation and rigidity. | 

_ For then we see that many people 
who are sincere believers with their 


_heads are atheists in their feelings. 


God is alive in their creeds, but dead 
in their hearts."From them one might 
learn, perhaps, that Christ has been 
crucified by the world’s misery and 
sin, but hardly that He restores to us 
that God-given beatitude which we 
have lost. 7 
We are surrounded by many kinds 
of “Christmas cheer” and “Easter 
joy” that are mockeries. Let us not. 
forget the God-given way whereby we 
may listen gladly to His “good tidings 
of great jov.” 3 
—Davip E. RoBerts 
This editorial by the late David E. 


Roberts, who had served as a member of 
our Editorial Advisory Board, is reprinted 


‘ by permission from The Grandeur and 


Misery of Man (Oxford University Press. 
1955, $3.00), the December 1955 selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club. 


| 
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Each act we perform from motives of love pours 
strength and health into the stream of life. Hate 
causes us to perish—sometimes in a series of little 


deaths, sometimes at once.. 


The Price of Love’s Denial 


‘HE HUMAN animal, though in- 
ferior in physical strength to many 
other creatures of land and sea, is built 
of remarkably tough fiber. Mankind 


has survived wars, epidemics and the | 


violent fury of the elements with «s- 
tonishing resiliency. It is capable of 
enduring enormous hardships in the 
daily struggle for existence. Experi- 
ence shows, too, that ordinary indi- 

viduals will hold onto life with grim 
tenacity under the most frightful con- 
ditions of mental anguish and physical 

Yet there are many Lowete of human 
existence, and none can take pride in 
mere life alone. We all vary from one 
another in our original constitutional 
structure. But every living organism 
is exdowed at birth with its specific 
- pote \tialities, and these strain for ul- 
© fulfillment all through its span 
of development. A butterfly struggles 
to become a butterfly from the very 
first instant of its larval stage, and it 


fails of its life purpose if for any 


reason it does not attain that final 
metamorphosis. Similarly, each human 


This article is a chapter from Love or 
Perish by Dr. Smiley Blanton, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
Copyright 1955 and 1956 by Smiley Blanton, 
published by Simon and Schuster, Inc., and 
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being is born to become what his 
original potentialities decree—whether 
this be priest, philosopher or clown. 
And every life must be chalked up as 
at least a partial failure when it does 
not succeed in reaching its inherent 

Love’s greatest glory lies in the fact 
that it alone provides the strength, pro- 
tection and encouragement without 
which full growth is impossible. We 
are all aware of this truth when it 
comes to the life of a helpless infant. 
Unfortunately, too many of us ignore 
its equal applicability to humanity as 
a whole. Since men and women rarely 
die before our eyes for lack of love, ‘ve 
assume that they can live well enough 
without it. We do not stop to think 


that it is a form of death when we 


crawl through our days in the constant . 
shadow of talent needlegsly thwarted, 
of cruelties gratuitously imposed, of 
opportunities ruthlessly withheld—and 
of all those fears, illnesses and psycho- 
logical self-mutilations to which we re- 
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sort when hate chokes off our normal 
outlets of development. 

If we open our eyes and look about 
us, we will see evidence on every hand 
of the price we pay when love 's 
denied. Vivid examples exist every- 
where of the kind I once witnessed in 
the case of a girl of eight who came to 
' me briefly for treatment because of her 
inability to read. I had known the 
child slightly when she was two vears 
old and remembered her as a bright 
and remarkably affectionate little girl. 
She had a wonderfully sunny disposi- 
tion and would throw her arms around 
you gleefully at the slightest en- 
couragement. 


T THE age of three, however, the 

child’s life underwent a radical 
change as a result of her parents’ 
separation. Intense friction had de- 
veloped after her father returned from 
overseas service in the army, and the 
marriage was broken up after an ugly 
divorce action. The mother retained 
custedy of the little girl only after a 
bitter court fight, and her subsequent 


behavior indicated that she used the 
child as a pawn to gain financial . 


vantages. 

A steady deterioration in the child’s 
~ home life ensued. Although the mother 
was an intelligent woman who had 
once shown gifts as a concert singer, 


she now lapsed into a careless and dis- 


organized kind of life. She grew rather 
hysterical in her general behavior and 
took to drinking quite heavily. 
little girl. was left mostly in charge ot 
nursery schools during the day. When 
she returned home, she would be met 
either with a barrage of screaming or 
she would find her mother in a drunk- 
en semistupor. 

One night the little girl was awaken- 
ed by thick smoke in the apartment. 
She ran into the living room to find a 


The 
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cigarette hole smoldering in the arm cf 
the easy chair. Her mother was sitting 
bolt upright in the chair, fast asleep 
with a bottle of whisky at her side. The 
terrified child shouted and tugged at 
the unconscious woman for several 
niinutes with no effect. She finally 
managed to rouse her, and together 
they extinguished the fire. 

Similar incidents followed, usually | 
in the form of a meal burning up con 
the kitchen stove after the mother had 
fallen asleep over her glass. The child 
developed regular nightmares as a re- | 


sult.. She would wake up screaming 
that she smelled smoke, and = run 


through the house calling for her 
mother. \Whenever she saw glasses set 
out, she would grow panicky and beg, 
“Don’t drink that sleepy stuff. 
Mommy! Don’t drink it, please !”’ 

It was only after she developed an 
abnormal block in reading that her 
teachers were able to prevail upon the 


to seek help. When the child 


vas brought to my office, I was unalhie 


. to recognize her as the little girl I once: 


knew. She had a wild, feverish glitter 
in her eve. She could not sit still for 
an instant, but jumped and darted 
about the room aimlessly. When the 
mother insisted that she try to read 
something for me, the child glanced at 
the proffered page with a clouded and 
vacant expression. She mumbled a 
svllable or two, and all the time kept 
twitching her legs or scratching her 
arms and body nervously. 

“You see!” exclaimed the mother, 
treating it rather as if it were a joke. 
“No matter what they do to her, she 
simply can’t learn to read!” 

The child involuntarily ducked her 
head half into her shoulder, almost as 
if she were avoiding a physical blow. 
Then she suddenly held out a bracelet 
on her arm for my inspection, explain- 
ing rapidly that it was one of the gifts 
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she had recently received for her 
birthday. There was something quite 
pitiful about this frantic effort to dis- 
tract our attention. 


The reading problem proved to be 
only ane of the child’s disturbing symp- 
toms. She had also become something 
of a daredevil among her playmates, 


causing concern even to the neighbors. 


Often she would challenge her com- 


panions to .dangerous feats on back _ 
fire escapes, where she liked to balance 
herself precariously on the railings 


several stories above the ground. On 
one of these occasions, I later learned, 
the frightened mother of a plavmate 
scolded her severely and warned that 
she might fall and be killed. The dis- 
heveled little girl looked at her with a 


peculiarly glazed expression and, in a 
voice that had in it both defiance and 


wistfulness, replied, “Aw — you 


wouldn’t care!” 


N SHORT, the once bright and en- 

dearing little girl of two had been 
transtormed into a. retarded, hostile 
and anxiety-ridden youngster. Before 
the interview was over, it became clear 
that the change had been largely in- 
duced by the mother’s unstable and 
unloving attitude. She was one of 
those persons who outwardly observe 
their formal responsibilities to others 
but has a blind spot when it comes to 
the emotions of everyone except them- 
selves. She was brittle and high-pitch- 
ed, often scathing in her speech, and 
volubly preoccupied with her own 
problems and _ activities. Although she 
expressed concern about her child, ker 
tone and manner betrayed an inner 
confusion tinged with hostility. She 
seemed to be completely unaware of 
the injurious effect) her personal be- 
havior was having on the little girl. 


Certain human dramas occur where 
one can only look on in horror as the 


players press forward inexorably to a 


disastrous conclusion. This was one. of 


them. The mother postponed our next 
appointment, and. shortly thereafter 
made a charaeteristically impetucus 
decision to accept a job as administra- 
tive assistant in a Midwestern music 


_school. In her new home the little girl 


was left ever more to her own devices. 
Playing alone with a friend one after- 
noon, she accepted a dare to hang by 
her toes from the top of a high fence— 
and the inevitable ‘“‘accident”’ occurred. 
She lost her hold and in the subse- 
quent fall suffered a fractured skull 


~which proved fatal. 


One may take consolation in the 
thought that helpful hands usually in- 
tervene to prevent stark tragedies of 
this kind. Not often is love altogether 
withheld from our lives, and ordinarily | 
we manage to subsist.even if but a few 
crumbs fall to our portion. Yet who- — 
can say how different might men and 
nations be were love more abundantlv 
our individual lot. For lack of it, how 
many of us remain only half alive, 
stunted in mind and heart, feeble and 
bewildered where we could be strong 
and confident ! 

There are vast numbers whose 
plight is very much. like that of the 
little girl with the reading problem. 
Their emotional deprivation is not so 
extreme, nor do they meet with a catas- 
trophic end. But their’ lives are 


_similarly burdened with needless fears 


and frustrations; and their personal- 
ities, too, are twisted into ugly cari- 
catures of what they originally might 
have been. They constitute the discon- 
tented and rebellious among us, handi- 
capped in turn as adults by a self-cen- 
tered preoccupation with their own re- 
sentments, and driven by their inse- 


-curities to wasteful conflicts that 


otherwise might never have‘arisen. 
Periodically, a dramatic revelation of 


) 
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love’s power reminds us of how woe- 
fully we neglect this precious psycho- 
logical resource as we strive to resolve 
the dilemmas of mankind. Such an 
- event occurred at Panmunjom in the 
fall of 1953, at the close of the Korean 
War. The whole world marveled in 
amazement at that time as a handful of 
Indian guards, armed with nothing but 
walking sticks, calmed and controlled 
22,000 hysterical prisoners of war who 
were being held in stockades while the 
Neutral Nations Commission  con- 
ducted negotiations for their exchange. 


HE PRISONERS were Chinese 


and North Korean soldiers whe 
had refused to be repatriated back to 


their Communist masters. They were ° 


highly wrought up, bitterly suspicious 
of what was going on, and for weeks 
their camp remained in a state of great 
tension. At the mere sight of a Red 
Chinese or Korean official, they would 
hurl insults or throw stones from be- 
hind their barbed-wire fences. 


Responsibility for the control of this 


explosive situation had been placed in 


the hands of Major-General S. P. P. 
Thorat, in command of the neutral 
Indian guards. General Thorat, a tall 
and well-built man of 47 who appeared 
ten years younger, had won the DSO 
for combat service at the head of a 
Punjab regiment in 1945. He was an 
excellent athlete, a sponsor of an ama- 
teur theater company in his native 
India, and well known there also as a 
painter and art connoisseur. 


General Thorat had taken a remark- 
able approach to his difficult task. 
With complete disregard for his 
personal safety, he had gone among 
the excited prisoners to explain that 


the Indian guards were completely 
neutral and wished to remain friends 


with everybody. He told them _ the 


guards were there to protect them and 


_plause from the captives. 
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to look after their comforts and inter- , 
ests. Asking for their full co-operation, : 
he assured them :“You will be happy 
with us.’ 


Correspondents at the scene report- 
ed that many of the prisoners, be- 
cause of language barriers, did not 
understand the general’s words. But 
his meaning was unmistakably clear 
to them. On several occasions, his ex- 
planations had drawn bursts of ap- 
They had. 
even staged a ceremony and party to 
which the general and his guards had 
been invited. As an expression of their 
appreciation, the prisoners fashioned a 


garland of colored paper flowers and 


presented this to the general, along 
with a ring hammered from a silver 
buckle. 

For many days the patience and 
good humor of the Indian guards, com- 
bined with their swift and efficient 
action, averted one crisis after another. 
But on the morning of September 25 
a dangerous situation broke out which 
threatened to end-in disaster after all. 
The captives had learned that one oi 
their number, a sergeant, had been re- 
leased to the Communists. Instantly a 
wave of anger swept through the 
sergeant’s compound, and thousdnds 
of prisoners began to riot in probes 


They dragged one of the Indian 


officers, a major, into their enclosure 
and announced that he would be held 
as hostage until the missing captive 
was returned. Then, as the morning 
wore on, they began to rain stenes 
upon the guards, injuring several 
slightly. 

At this point General Thorat went 
to the aid of the captured major. Des- 
pite warnings that the prisoners were 


_in an uncontrollable state, he walked 


into their compound accompanied onlv 
by twelve of his men, still carrying 
nothing but their walking sticks. One 
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of his men spied the major, who was 
being dragged into a tent, and ran to’ 
his rescue—only to be captured him- 


self. The enraged prisoners then armed 


themselves with tent poles and started 
to attack the remainder of General 
Thorat’s party. ¢ 


T WAS an ugly impasse. Outside, 
anxious officials summoned Tpdian | 


troops armed with rifles and orderes 
them to surround the compound. As 
the troops made ready to fire, however, 
the flame of protest leaped to the other 
stockades and now the rest of the 
prisoners of war began to riot in turn. 
They numbered almost 20,000, and it 
appeared certain they would storm 


their barbed-wire fences to overrun the 


Indians altogether. 

In the larger sense, General Thorat 
had but two alternatives from which 
to choose at that terrible moment— 


love or hate. There was ample justif- 
cation for either. One view would see 


an army of harassed men penned in 
like animals, long oppressed by indig- 
nities and treacheries. In the other 
view, they would be simply a menacing 
mob, bent on murder. Yet the one 
might avert a dreadful catastrophe. 
There .was no doubt that the other 
would cause many men to perish. 


General Thorat turned to the near- — 


est prisoner of war. 
“What sort of Chinese are you?” he 


said quietly. “Where is your hospital- 


ity? You have offered my men neither 
tea nor cigarettes.” 
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There was a moment of hesitaticn. 
Then the Chinese slowly dropped 
their makeshift weapons. One after 
another, they brought out cigarettes 
and offered them silently to the ‘general 
and his men. ¢ | 

The riot was over. Within .a tew 
minutes a committee had been chosen 
to represent the prisoners, and they sat 
down to a long and polite discussion 
with the general. When they learned 
that the sergeant had been repatriated 
at his own request, they decided to 
write an application to the Neutral 
Nations Commission for his return. 
The two Indian hostages were then 
freed, and General Thorat and his men 
were escorted by a guard of honor to 
the gate. 

The issue between life and death. is 


rarely drawn to so fine a point of bal- 


ance as it was on that historic morning 
in Korea. Our lives consist rather of a 
series of little crises in which often 


there seems to be nothing more at 


stake than a moment of happiness. Yet 
always, underneath, lies the same fun- 
damental issue. In every case we must 
make the same decision between love 


and hate, and our ultimate success or 


failure will depend on the basic pattern 
we establish. Each act we perform 
from motives of love pours strength 
and health into the stream of life. Hete 
causes us to perish—sometimes in a 
series of little deaths, sometimes at 
once. If we would preserve life in its 
fullest sense, we must choose the 
course of love. 


The Way to Peace 


‘HE TIME has come an nations, as well as individuals, to oo what they 
want. If civilized countries want peace, they must understand that the 


problem must be approached basically . 


. Peace must be established by trans- 


forming: man from the interior and not by erecting external structures.— 


Du Novy 
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Given a favorable psychological climate in a coun- 
seling relationship the individual drops the de- 
fensive masks with which he has faced life, and 
begins to discover and to experience the stranger 
who lives behind these masks—the hidden parts 
of himself. | | 


Becoming a Person—Part Il 


What It ——— to Become A Person 


FREQUENTLY-RAISED 
question is: “What problems do 
people bring to you and 
ors at the Counseling Center?’ I al- 
ways feel baffled by this question. One 
reply is that they bring every kind of 
problem one can imagine, and quite a 
number that I believe no one would 
imagine. There is the student con- 


cerned about failing in college; the © 
housewife disturbed about her mar- | 


riage; the individual who feels he is 
teetering on the edge of a complete 
break-down or psychosis; the respon- 
sible professional man who spends 
much of his time in sexual fantasies 
and functions inefficiently in his work; 
the brilliant student, at the top of his 
class, who is paralyzed by the convic- 
tion that he is hopelessly and helpless- 
ly inadequate; the parent who is dis- 
tressed by his child’s behavior; the 
popular girl who finds herself unac- 
countably overtaken by sharp spells of 
black depression; the woman who 


Editor's Note. This article represents the 
second half of Dr. Rogers’ article, “Becom- 


- ing.a Person,” the first half having been 


published in our February, 1956 issue. The 


article is made up of materials of a Sym- 


posium on Emotional Development given 
last spring at Oberlin College. : 
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fears that life and love are passing her - 


by, and that her good graduate record 


is a poor recompense; the man who 
has become convinced that powerful . 


_and sinister forces are plotting against 


him ;—I could go on and on with the 
many different and unique problems 
which people bring to us. They run 
the gamut of life’s experiences. Yet 
there is no satisfaction in giving this 
type of catalog, for, as counselor, I 
know that the problem as stated in the 
first interview will not be the problem 
as seen in the second or third hour, 
and by the tenth interview it will be 
a still different problem or series of. 
problems. You can see why I feel 
baffled as to how to answer this sim- 
ple question. 3 | 

I have however come to believe that 


in spite of this bewildering horizontal 


multiplicity, and the layer upon layer 
of vertical complexity, there is a sim- 

ple answer. As I follow the experience. 
of many clients in the therapeutic rela- 
tionship which we endeavor to create 
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for them, it seems to me that each one 
hag the same problem. Below the level 


of the problem situation about which 


the individual is complaining—behind 
the trouble with studies, or wife, or 
employer, or with his own gate 
lable or bizarre behavior, or 

search. It seems to me that at bottom 


each person is asking: “Who am I, 
really? How can I get in touch with 


this real self, underlying all my surface — 


behavior ? How can I become myself ? 


The Preage of Becoming 
Getting Bzhind the Mask 


Let me try to explain what I mean 
when I say that it appears that the 


goal the individual most wishes to- 


achieve, the end which he knowingly 
and unknowingly pursues, is to become 
himself. 
When a person comes to me, trou- 
bled by his unique combination of dif- 
ficulties, I have found it most worth 


while to try to create a relationship 


with him in which he is safe and free. 
It is my purpose to understand the 
way he feels iri his own inner world, 
to accept him as he is, to create an at- 
mosphere of freedom in which he can 
move in his thinking and feeling and 
being, in any direction he desires. How 
does he use this freedom? 


_ It is my experience that he uses it to 
hecome more and more himself. He be- 
gins to drop the false fronts, or the 
masks, or the roles, with which he has 
faced life. He appears to be trying to 
- discover something more basic, some- 
thing more truly himself. At first he 
lays aside masks which he is to some 
degree aware of using. One young 
woman describes in.a counseling inter- 
view one of the masks she has been 
using, and how uncertain she is 


his 
frightening feelings, lies one central. 


A PERSON 


whether underneath this  appeasing, 
ingratiating front there is any real self 
with convictions. 


I was thinking about this business of 
standards. I somehow developed a sort 
of knack, I guess, of—well—a habit—of 
trying to make people feel at ease 
‘around me, or to make things go along ~ 
smoothly. There always had to be some 
appeaser around, being sort of the oil 
that soothed the waters. At a small meet- 
ing, or a little party, or something—I 
could help things go along nicely and 
appear to be having a good time. And 

- sometimes I’d surprise myself by argu- 
ing against what I really thought when I . 
saw that the person in charge would be © 

quite unhappy about it. if didn’t. In 
other words I just wasn’t ever—I mean, 
I didn’t find myself ever being set and 
definite about things. Now the reason 
why I did it probably was I’d been do- 

.ing it around home so much. I just 
didn’t stand up for my own convictions, 
until I don’t know whether I have any 
convictions to stand up for. I haven’t 
been really honestly being myself, or 
actually knowing what my real self is, 
and I’ve been just playing a-sort of false 
role. 


You can, in this excerpt, see her 
examining the mask she has been using 
recognizing her dissatisfaction with it, 
and wondering how to get to the real 
self underneath, if such a self exists. 

In this attempt to discover his o 
self, the client typically uses the thera- 
peutic relationship to explore, to ex- 
amine the various aspects of his own 
experience, to recognize and face up to 
the deep contradictioris which he often | 
discovers. He learns how much of his 
behavior, even how much of the feel- 
ing he experiences, is not real, is not 
something which flows from the gen- 
uine reactions of his organism, but is 
a facade, a front, behind which he has 
been hiding. He discovers how much 
of his life is guided by what he thinks 
he should be, not by what he is. Often | 
he discovers that he exists only in re- 
sponse to the demands of others, that 
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he seems to have no self of his own, 
that he is only trying to think, and feel, 
and behave in the way that others be- 
lieve he ought to think, and feel and be- 
have. 

In this connection I have been as- 
tonished to find how accurately the 
Danish philosopher, Soren Kierkega- 
ard, pictured the dilemma of the in- 
dividual more than a century ago, with 
keen psychological insight. He points 
out that the most common despair is 
to be in despair at not choosing, or 
willing, to be one’s self; but that the 
deepest form of despair is to choose 
“to be another than himself.” On the 
other hand “to will to be that self 
which one truly is, is indeed the op- 
posite of despair,” and this choice is 
the deepest responsibility of man. As I 


read some of his writings I almost feel 


that he must have listened in on the 
statements made by our clients as they 
search and explore for the reality of 
selfi—often a and troubling 
search. 

This exploration becomes even more 
disturbing when they find themselves 
involved in removing the false faces 
which they had not known were false 
faces. They begin to engage in the 
frightening task of exploring the tur- 
bulent and sometimes violent feelings 
within themselves. To remove a mask 
which you had thought was part of 
your real self can be a deeply disturb- 
ing experience, yet when there is free- 
dom to think and feel and be; the in- 
dividual moves toward such a goal. A 
few statements from a person who had 
completed a series of psychotherapeutic 
interviews, will illustrate this. She uses 
many metaphors as she tells how she 


struggled to get to the core of herself. 


As I look at it now, I was peeling off 
layer after layer of defenses, I’d build 
them up, try them, and then discard 
them when you remained the same. I 
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didn’t know what was at the bottom and 
I was very much afraid to find out, but 
I had to keep on trying. At first I felt 
there was nothing within me—just a 
great emptiness where I needed and 
wanted a solid core. Then I began to 
feel that I was facing a solid brick 
wall, too high to get over and too thick 
to go through. One day the wall became 
translucent, rather than solid. After 
this, the wall seemed to disappear but 
beyond it I discovered a dam _ holding 
back violent, churning waters. I felt as 
if I were holding back the force of these 
waters and if I opened even a tiny hole 
I and all about me would be destroyed 
in the ensuing torrent of feelings rep- 
resented by the water. Finally I could 
stand the strain no longer and I let 
go. All I did, actually was to succumb to 
complete and utter self-pity, then hate, 
. then love. After this experience, I felt as 
if I had leaped a brink and was safely 
on the other side, though still tottering 
a bit on the edge. I don’t know what I 
-was searching for or where I was going. 
but I felt then as I have always felt 
whenever I really lived, that I was mov- 


ing forward. 


BELIEVE this represents rather 
well the feelings of. many an in- 


dividual. that if the false front, the 


wall, the dam, is not maintained, then 
everything will be swept away in the 
violence of the feelings that he discov- 
ers pent-up in his private world. Yet it 
also illustrates the compelling neces- 
sity which the individual feels to 
search for and become himself. It also 
begins to indicate the way in which the 
individual determines the reality in 
himself—that when he fully experi- 


ences the feelings which at an organic 


level he is, as this client experienced 
her self-pity, hatred, and love, then he 
feels an assurance that he is being a 
part of his real self. 


The Experiencing of Feeling 

I would like to say something more 
about this experiencing of feeling. It 
is really the discovery of unknown ele- ~ 
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ments of self. The phenomenon I am 


trying to describe is something which 
I think is quite difficult to get across in 
any meaningful way. In our daily lives 
there are a thousand and one reasons 
for not letting ourselves experience 
our attitudes fully, reasons from our 
past and from the present, reasons that 


reside within’ the social situation. It 


seems too dangerous, too potentially 
‘damaging, to experience them freely 
_and fully. But in the safety and free- 
dom of the therapeutic relationship, 
they can be expérienced fully, clear to 


the limit of what they are. They can © 


be and are experienced in a fashion 
that I like to think of as a “pure cul- 
ture,’’ so that for the moment the per- 
son ts his fear, or he is his anger, or 
he is his tenderness, or whatever. 
Perhaps again I can indicate that 
somewhat better by giving an example 
from a cliént that will indicate and 
convey something of what I mean. 
This comes from the recording of the 
thirty-first interview with this woman. 
She has talked several times of a re- 
current feeling which troubles her and 
which she can’t quite pin down and 
define. Is it a feeling that developed 
because she practically had no relation- 
ship with her parents? Is it a guilty 
feeling ? She is not quite sure, and she 


ends this kind of talk with this state- . 


ment: 


Curent: And I have-the feeling that it 
isn’t guilt. (Pause: she weeps) So. . 
course I mean, I can’t verbalize it yet. It’s 
just being terribly hurt! 

THERAPIST: M-hm. It isn’t guilt except in 


the sense of being very much wounded some- — 


how. 

CLIENT: (Weeping) It’s . ... you know, 
often I’ve been guilty of it myself, but in 
later years, when I’ve heard parents ... 
say to their children “stop crying,” I’ve had 
a feeling, as though, well, why should they 
tell them to stop crying? They feel sorry 
for themselves, and who can feel more. ade- 
quately sorry for himself than a child. Well, 
that is sort of what... . I mean, as-as though 


I thought that they should let him cry. 


And... feel sorry for him too, maybe. In 
a... rather objective kind of way. Well, 
that’s . . . that’s something of the kind of 


thing I’ve been experiencing. I mean, now 
. just right now. 
THERAPIST: That catches a little more of 
the flavor of the feeling, that it’s almost as 
if you’re really weeping for yourself. . : 


Crient: And then of course, I’ve come 


to... to-see and to feel that over this... 


sce, ve covered it up. (Weeps) I’ve cov- 


ered it up with so much bitterness, which in 
turn I had to cover tp. (Weeps) That's 


what I want to get rid of! I almost don’t 


care if I hurt. 

THERAPIST: (Gently) You feel that here 
at the basis of it as you experienced it, is 
a feeling of real tears for yourself. But that 
vou can’t show, mustn’t show, so that’s been 
covered by -bitterness that-you don’t like, that 
you'd like to be rid of. You almost feel you’d 
rather absorb the hurt than to... than to 
feel the bitterness. (Pause) And what you 
seem to be saying quite strongly is, I do 
hurt, and I’ve tried to cover it up. 

CiientT: I didn’t know it. 

_ TuHerapist: M-hm. Like a new discovery 
really. | 

CLIENT: (Speaking at the same time) I 
never really did know. It’s almost a physical 
thing. It’s . . 
looking within myself at all kinds of .. . 
nerve endings and-and bits of-of ... things 
that have been sort of mashed. (Weeping) 

THERAPIST: As though some of the most 
delicate aspects of you—physically almost— 
have been crushed or hurt. 

CLIENT: Yes. And you know, I do get the 
feeling, oh, you poor thing. (Pause) 

THERAPIST: Just can’t help but feel very 
deeply sorry for the person that is you. 


I hope that perhaps this excerpt con- 
veys a little bit of the thing I have 
been talking about, the experiencing of 
a feeling all the way to the limit. She 
was feeling herself as though she were 


nothing: but hurt at that moment, noth- | 
ing but sorrow for her crushed self. - 


It is not only hurt and sorrow that 
are experienced in this all-out kind of 
fashion. It may be jealousy, or de- 
structive anger, or deep desire, or con- 
fidence and pride, or sensitive tender- 
ness, or shuddering fear, or outgoing 


. it’s sast of as though I were 
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love: It may be any of the emotions of 
which man is capable. 


HAT I have gradually learned 
from experiences such as this, 
is that the individual in such a mo- 
ment, is coming to: be what he 1s. 
When a person has, throughout thera- 


py, experienced in this fashion all the 


emotions which organismically arise in 
him, and has experienced them in this 
knowing and open manner, then he 
has experienced himself, in all the 
richness that exists within himself. He 
has become what he is. 


The Discovery of Self in Experience. 


Let us pursue a bit further this 
question of what it means to become 
one’s self. It is a most perplexing 
question and again I will try to take 
from a statement by a client, written 
between interviews, a suggestion of an 
answer. She tells how the various 
facades by which she has been living 
have somehow crumpled and collapsed, 
bringing a feeling of confusion, but 


also a feeling of relief. She continues: 


You know, it seems as if all the ener- 
gy that went into holding the arbitrary 
pattern together was quite unnecessary 
—a waste. You think you have to make 
the pattern yourself; but there are so 
many pieces, and it’s so hard to see 
where they fit. Sometimes you put them 
in the wrong place, and the more pieces 
mis-fitted, the more effort it takes to 
hold them in place, until at last you are 
so tired that even that awful confusion 
is better than holding on any longer. 
Then you discover that left to them- 
selves the jumbled pieces fall quite 
naturally into their own places, and a 
living pattern emerges without any ef- 
fort at all on your part. Your job is 
just to discover it, and in the course of 
that, you will find yourself. You must 
even let your own experience tell you its 
own meaning; the minute you tell it 
what it means, you are at war with 
yourself. 3 
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Let me see if I can take her poetic 
expression and translate it into the 
meaning it has for me: I believe she is 
saying that to be herself means to find 


the pattern, the underlying order, 


which exists in the ceaselessly chang- 
ing flow of her experience. Rather 


than to try to hold her experience into — 


the form of a mask, or to make it bea 
form or structure that it is not, being 
herself means to discover the unity and 
harmony which exists in her own ac- 
tual feelings and reactions. It means 


‘that the real self is something which is 


comfortably discovered in one’s experi- 
ence, not something imposed upon it. 

Through giving excerpts from the 
statements of these clients, I have been 


trying to suggest what happens in the 
- warmth and understanding. of a facili- 


tating relationship with a therapist. It 
seems that gradually, painfully, the in- 
dividual explores what is behind the 
masks he presents to the world, and 
even behind the masks with. which he. 


has been deceiving himself. Deeply and 


often vividly he experiences the vari- 


‘ous elements of himself which have 


been hidden within. Thus to an in- 
creasing degree he becomes himself— 
not a facade of conformity to others, 
nor a cynical denial of all feeling, nor 
a front of intellectual rationality, but a 
feeling, fluctuating 
processin short, he becomes a per- 
son. | 


The Person Who Emerges 

I imagine that some of you are ask- 
ing: “But what kind of a on does 
he become? It isn’t enough to say that 
he drops the facades. What kind of 
person lies underneath?’ Since one of 
the most obvious facts is that each in- 
dividual tends to become a separate 
and distinct and unique person, the 
answer is not easy. However I would 
like to point out some of the charac- 
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teristic trends which I see. No one per- 
son would fully exemplify these char- 
acteristics, no one person fully 
achieves the description I will give, 
but I do see certain generalizations 
‘which can be drawn, based upon living 
a therapeutic relationship with many 
clients. 


Openness to Experience 


First of all I would say that ; in this 
process the individual becomes more 
open to his experience. This is a phrase 
which has come to have a great deal 
of meaning to me. It is the opposite 
of detensiveness. Psychological 
search has shown the way in- which 


sensory evidence, if it runs contrary 


to the pattern of organization of the 
self, tends to be distorted in awareness. 
In other words we cannot see all that 
our senses report, but only the things 
which fit the picture we have. 

Now in a safe relationship of the 
sort I have described, this defensive- 
ness, er rigidity, tends to be replaced 
by on openness to experi- 
ence.. The individual becomes more 
openly aware of his own feelings and 
attitudes as they exist in him at an or- 
ganic level. He also becomes more 
aware of reality as it exists outside of 
himself, instead of perceiving it in pre- 
conceived categories. He sees that not 


all trees are green, not all men are 


stern fathers, not all women are re- 
jecting, not all failure experiences 
prove that he is no good, and the like. 
He is able to take in the evidence in 
a new situation, as it 1s, rather than 
distorting it to fit a pattern which he 


already holds. As you might expect, 


this increasing abilit¥ to be open to ex- 
perience makes him far more realistic 
in dealing with new people, new situa- 
. tions, new problems. It means that his 
beliefs are not rigid, that he can toler- 
ate ambiguity. He can receive much 


‘self. This is how it works out: 
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conflicting evidence without forcing 
closure upon the situation. This open- 


ness of awareness to what exists at -~ 


this moment in this situation is, I be- 
lieve, an important element in the de- 
scription of the person who. emerge 
from therapy. | 

Perhaps I can give this concept a 
more vivid meaning if I illustrate it 
from a recorded interview. A young 
professional man reports in the forty- 
eighth interview the way in which he 
has become more open to some of his 
bodily sensations, as well as other 
feelings. 


Cuient: It doesn’t seem to me that it. 
would be possible for anybody to relate all 


the changes that I feel. But I certainly have 


felt recently that I have more respect for, 
more objectivity toward my physical make- 
up. I mean I don’t expect too much of my- 
It feels to 
me that in the past I used to fight a certain 


. tiredness that I felt after supper. Well, now 


I feel-pretty sure that I really am tired— 
that I am not making myself tired—that I 
am just physiologically lower. It seemed that 
I was just constantly criticizing my tired- 
ness. 

THERAPIST: So you can let yourself be 
tired, instead of feeling along with it a kind 
of criticism of it. 


CLIENT: Yes, that I shouldn’t be tired or 
something. And it seems in a way to be 
pretty profound that I can just not fight this 
tiredness, and along with it goes a real feel- 
ing that being tired isn’t such an awful 
thing. I think I can also kind of pick up a 
thread here of why I should be that way in 
the way my father is and the way he looks 
at some of these things. For instance, say 
that I was sick, and I would report this, and 
it would seem that overtly he would want 
to do something about it but he would also — 
communicate: “Oh, my gosh, more trouble.” 
You know, something like that. 

THERAPIST: As though there were some- 


_ thing quite annoying 7 about being 


physically ill. 

CLIENT: Yeah, I am sure that my father 
has the same disrespect for his own physiol- 
ogy that I have had. Now last summer I 
twisted my back, I wrenched it, I heard 
it _ and everything. There was real pain — 


aid 
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there all the time at first, reai sharp. And 
I had the doctor look at it and he said it 
wasn’t serious, it should heal by itself as 
long as I didn’t bend too much. Well this 
was months ago—and I have been noticing 
recently that—hell, this is real pain and it’s 
still there—and it’s not my fault. 

THERAPIST: It doesn’t prove something 
bad about vou— 

CrreENT: No—and one of the reasons I 
secm to get more tired than I should maybe 
is because of this constant strain and so— 
I have already made an appointment with 
one of the doctors at the hospital that he 


would look at it and take an X-ray or some- | 


thing. In a way I guess you could say that 
I am just more accurately sensitive—or ob- 
jectively sensitive to this kind of thing. I 
can say with certainty that this has also 
spread to what I eat and how much I eat. 

a profound change, and 
of course my relationship with my wife and 
the two children is—well, you just wouldp't 
recognize it if you could see me inside—as 
you have—I mean—there just doesn’t seem 
to be anything more wonderful than really 
and genuinely—really feeling love for your 
own cMildren and at the same time receiving 
it. I don’t know how to put this. We have 
such an increased respect—both of us—for 
Judy and we’ve noticed just—as we par- 
ticipated in this—we have noticed such a 
tremendous change in her—it. seems to be 
a pretty deep kind of thing. 

THERAPIST: It seems to me you are saying 
that you can listen more accurately to your- 
self. If your body says its tired, you listen 
to it and believe it, instead of criticizing it; 
if, it’s in pain, you can listen to that; if the 
feeling is really loving your wife or chil- 
dren, you can feel that, and it seems to show 
up in the differences in them too. 


PERE, in a relatively minor but 
symbolically important excerpt, 

can be seen much of what I have been 
trying to savy about openness to ex- 
perience. Formerly he could not free- 
ly feel pain or illness, because being ill 
meant being unacceptable. Neither 


could he feel tenderness and love for - 


his child, because such feelings meant 
being weak, and he had to maintain 
his facade of being strong and mas- 
culine. But now he can be genuinely 
open to the experiences of his organ- 
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isty—he can be tired when he 1s tired, 
he can feel pain when his organism is 
in pain, he can freely experience the 
love he feels for his daughter, and he 
can also feel and express annoyance 
toward her, as he goes ori to say in the: 
next portion of the interview. He can 
fully live the experiences of his total 
organism, rather than shutting them 
out of awareness. 


Trust in One's Organisin 


second characteristic of the 
persons who emerge from therapy is 
that the person increasingly discovers 
that his own organism is trustworthy, 
that it is a suitable instrument for dis- 
covering ,the most satisfying behavior 
in each immediate situation. 

If this seems strange, let me try to 
state it more fully. Perhaps it will help 


~to understand my description if you 


think of the individual as faced with 
some existential choice: ‘Shall I go 
home to my family during vacation, or 
strike out on my own?” “Shall [ drink 


this third cocktail which is being offer- 


ed?” “Is this the person who I would 
like to have as my partner in love and 
in life?” Thinking of such situations, 
what seems to be true of the person 
who emerges from the therapeutic pro- 


cess? To the extent that this person is 


open to all of his experience, he has ac- 
cess to all of the available data in the 
situation, on which to base his be- 
havior. He has knowledge of his own 
feelings and impulses, which are often 
complex and contradictory. He is free- 
ly able to sense the social demands, 
from the relativelyAigid social “laws”’ 
to the desires of friends and family. 
He has access to his memories of 
similar situations, and the  conse- 


quences of different behaviors in those 
situations. He has a relatively accurate 
perception of this existential situation 
in all of its complexity. He is better 


\ 
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able to permit his total organism, his 
conscious thought participating, to con- 
sider, weigh and balance each stimulus, 
need, and demand, and its relative 
weight and intensity. Out of this com- 
plex weighing and balancing he is able 
to discover that course of action which 
seems to come closest to satisfying all 
his needs in the situation, long-range 
as well as immediate needs. | 

In such a weighing and balancing of 
all of the components of a given life 
‘choice, his organism would not by any 
means be infallible. Mistaken choices 
might be made. But because he tends 
to be open to his experience, there is a 
greater and more immediate awareness 
of unsatisfying consequences, a quicker 
correction of choices which are in 
error. | 

It may help to realize that in most 
of us the defects which interfere with 


this weighing and balancing are that. 


we include things which are not a part 


ot our experience, and exclude ele- 


‘ments which are. Thus an individual 
may persist in the concept that “T can 
handle liquor,” when openness to his 
past experience would indicate that 
this is scarcely correct. Or a young 
woman may see only the good qualities 
of her prospective mate, where an 
openness to experience would indicate 
that he possesses faults as well. 


_ In general then, it appears to be true 
that when a client is open to his ex- 
perience, he comes to find his organism 
more trustworthy. He feels less fear of 
the emotional reactions which he has. 
There is a gradual growth of trust in, 
‘and even affection for the complex, 
rich, varied assortment of feelings and 
tendencies which exist in him at the 
organic level. Consciousness, instead 
of being the watchman over a danger- 
ous and unpredictable lot of impulses, 
of which few can be permitted to see 


the light of day, becomes the comfort- 


able inhabitant of a society of impulses 


and feelings and thoughts, which are 


discovered to be very satisfactorily 
self-gov erning when not fearfully 
guarded. 


An Internal Locus of Evaluation 
Another trend which is evident in 
this process of becoming a person re- 
lates to the source or locus of choices 
and decisions, of evaluative jtidgments. 
Fhe individual increasingly comes to 
feel that this locus of evaluation lies 
within himself. Less and less does he 
look to others for approval or disap- 
proval; for standards to live by; for 


decisions and choices. He_ recognizes 


that it rests within himself to choose; 
that the only question which matters 
is: “Am I living in a way which 1s 
deeply satisfying to. me, and which 
truly expresses me?” This I think is 


perhaps the most important question 


for the creative individual. ; 
Perhaps it will help if I give an 1l- 


lustration. I would like to give.a brief. 


portion of a recorded interview with a 


young woman, a graduate student, who. 


had come for coyinseling help. She was 
initially very much disturbed about 
many problems, and had been contem- 
plating suicide. During the interviews 
one of the feelings she discovered was 
her great desire to be dependent, just 
to let someone else take over the di- 
rection of her tife. She was very 
critical of those who had not given her 


enough guidance. She talked about one. 


after another of her professors, teel- 


‘ing bitterly that none of them had 


taught her anything with deep mean- 
ing. Graduaily ‘she began to realize 
that part of the difficulty was the fact 
that she had taken no initiative in par- 
ticipating in these ciasses. Then comes 
the portion I wish to quote. 

I think you will find that this ex- 
cerpt gives you-some indication of what 
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it means in experience to accept the 
locus of evaluation as being within one- 
self. Here then is the quotation from 
one of the later interviews with this 
young woman as she has begun to 
realize that perhaps she is partly re- 
sponsible for the deficiencies in her 
own education. 


CLIENT: Well now, I wonder if I’ve been 
going around doing that, getting smatterings 
‘of things, and not getting hold, not really 
getting down to things. 

THERAPIST: Maybe you've been getting 
just spoonfuls here and there rather than 
really digging in somewhere rather deeply. 

CLIENT: M-hm. That’s why I say—(slow- 
ly and very thoughtfully) well, with that 
sort of a foundation, well, it’s really up to 
-me..1 mean, it seems to be really apparent to 
me that I cant depend on someone else to 
give me an education. (very softly) I'll 
really have to get it myself. : 

THERAPIST: It really begins to come home 
—there’s only one person that can educate 
you——a realization that perhaps nobody else 
can give vou an education. 

CireENT: M-hm. (long pause—while she 
sits thinking) I have all the symptoms of 
fright. (laughs softly). 


THERAPIST: Fright? That this is a scary 


thing, is that what you mean? : 
CLIENT: M-hm. (very long pause—ob- 
viously struggiing with feelings in herself). 
THERAPIST: Do you want to say any more 
about what you mean by that? That it 
really does give you the symptoms of fright? 
CLIENT: (laughs) I, uh—I don’t know 
whether i quite know. I mean—well, it 
really seems like I’m cut.loose (pause), and 
it seems that I’m very—J] don’t know—in a 


vulnerable position, but Iftth, I brought this — 


up and it, uh, somehowAt almost came out 
without my saying it.%It seems to be—it’s 
something I let out. 
THERAPIST: Hardly a part of you. 
CLIENT: Well, I felt surprised. 
TuHerapist: As though: “Well for good- 
ness sake, did I say that?” (Both chuckle). 
CrreENT: Really, I don’t think I’ve had that 
feeling before. I’ve—uh, well, this really 
feels like I’m saying something that, uh is a 
part of me really. (pause) Or, uh (quite 
perplexed) it feels like I sort of have, uh, 
I don’t know. I have a feeling of strength, 
and yet, I have a feeling of—realizing it’s 
so sort of fearful, of fright. 


THERAPIST: That is, do you mean that 
saying something of that sort gives you at 
the same time a feeling of, of strength in 
saying it, and yet at the same time a fright- 
ened feeling of whai you have said, is that 
it? 

CLIENT: M-hm. I am feeling that. For in- 
stance, I’m fecling it internally now—a sort 
of surging up, or force. As if that’s some- 
thing really big and strong. And yet, uh, well 
at first it was almost a physical feeling of 
just being out alone, and sort of cut off from 
a—support I had been carrying around. 

TueravisT: You feel that it’s something 


“deep and strong, and surging forth, and at — 


the same time, you just feel as though you’d 
cut yourself loose from any support when 
you say: it. 

CLIENT: M-hm. Maybe that’s—I don't 
know— it’s a disturbance of a kind of 
pattern I’ve been carrving around, I think. 

THERAPIST: It sort of shakes a rather sig- 
nificant pattern, jars it loose. 

CLIENT: M-hm. (pause, then cautiously, 
but with conviction) I, I think—I don’t 
know, but I have the feeling that then I am 
going to begin to do more things that I know 
I should do... . There are so many things 
that I need to do. It s®&ms in so many 
avenues of my living I have to work out 
new ways of behaving, but—maybe—I can 
see myself doing a little better in some — 
things. 


I hope that this illustration gives 
some sense of the strength which is 
experienced in being a unique person, 
responsible for oneself, and also the . 


_umeasiness that accompanies this as- 


sumption of responsibility. 


Willingness to be a Process 

I should like to point out one final 
characteristic of these individuals as 
they strive to discover and become 
themselves. It is that the individual 
seems to become more content to be a 
process rather than a product. When 
he enters the therapeutic relationship, 


the client is likely to wish to achieve 


some fixed state; he wants to reach the 
point where his problems are solved, 
or where hesis effective in his work, or 
where his marriage is satisfactory. He 
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tends, in the freedom of the therapeutic 
relationship to drop such fixed goals, 


and to accept a more satisfying realiza- . 


tion that he is not 2 fixed entity, but a 
process of becoming. 

One client, at the of ther- 
apy, says in rather puzzled fashion: “I 
haven’t finished the job of integrating 


and reorganizing myself, but that’s 


only confusing, not discouraging, now 
that I realize this is a continuing pro- 
cess... . It is exciting, sometimes up- 
setting, but deeply encouraging to feel 
yourself in action, apparently knowing 
where you are going even though you 


don’t always consciously know what 


that is.’”” One can sce here both the ex- 
pression of trust in the organism, 


which I have mentioned, and also the 


realization of self as a process. 


Here is another statement of this ~ 


same element of fluidity or existential 


ing, and the meaniigs that I have thus 
far discovered in it, seem to have 


launched me on a process which is both 


fascinating and at times a little fright- 
ening. It seems to mean letting my ex- 
perience carry me on, in a direction 
which appears to be forward, toward 
goals that I can but dimly define, as I 
try to understand at least the current 
meaning of that experience. The sen- 
sation is that of fleating with a complex 
stream of experience, with the fasci- 


nating possibility of trying to compre- . 


hend its ever-changing complexity.” 
Here again is a personal description 
of what it seems like to accept oneself 
as a stream of becoming, not a finished 
product. It means that a person is a 
fluid process, not a fixed and static 
entity; a flowing river of change, not 
a block of solid material ; a continually 
changing constellation of potentialities, 
not a fixed quantity of traits. 


Conclusion 
IT have trigd to tell you shiat has 


seemed to occur in the lives of people 
with whom I have had the privilege of 
being in a relationship as they strug- 
eled toward becoming themselves. I 
have endeavored to describe, as ac- 
curately as I can, the meanings which 
seem to be involved in this process of 
hecoming a person. I am sure that I do 
not see it clearly or completely, since I 
keep changing in my comprehension 
and snderstandine of it. I hope you 
will accept it as a current and tentative 
picture, not as something final. 

One reason for stressing the tenta- 
tive nature of what I have said is that 
I wish to make it clear that I am not 


saying: “This is what you should be- 
come; 


here is the goal for you.” 
Rather, I am saying that these are 
some of the meanings I see in the ex- 
periences that my clients and. I have 


shared. Perhaps this picture of the ex- 
living. ““This whole train of experienc- — 


perience of others may illuminate or 


- give more meaning to some of your 


own experience. | 
I have pointed out that the indivi- 


_ dual appears to have a strong desire to 


become himself; that given a favorable — 
psychological climate he drops the de- 
fensive masks with which he has faced 
life, and begins to discover and to ex- © 
perience the stranger who lives behind 


‘these masks—the hidden parts of him- 


self. I have-pictured some of the -at- 
tributes of the person who emerges— 
the tendency to be more open to all 
elements of his organic experience ; 

the growth of trust in one’s organism 
as an instrument of sensitive living; 
the acceptance of the fearsome respon- 
sibility of being a unique person; and 
finally the sense of living in one’s life 
as a participant in a fluid, ongoing pro- 
cess, continually discovering new as- 
pects of one’s self in the flow of ex- 
perience. These are some of the thittgs 


which seem to me to be involved in 


becoming a person. 


‘ 
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Among all my patients in the second half of life 
—that is to say, over thirty-five—there has not 
been one whose problem in the last resort was 
not that of finding a religious outlook on life. 


Psychotherapists or the Clergy 


T IS the urgent psychic problems 
of patients, much more than the 
questions put by scientific workers, 
which have given effective impetus to 
the newer developments in medical 


psychology and psychotherapy. The 


science of medicine has avoided all 
contact with strictly psychic problems. 
It has held to this position in spite of 
the patient’s urgent needs, but on the 
partly justified assumption that psychic 
problems belong to other fields of 
study. And yet it has been forced to 
widen its scope so as to include experi- 


mental psychology, just as it has been 


driven time and time again—in view of 
man’s biological homogeneity—to bor- 


-row from such branches of science as 
chemistry, physics and biology. | 


It was natural that a new direction 
should be given to these adopted 


branches of science. We can character- 


ize the change -by- saying that instead 
of being regarded as ends in them- 


selves, they were valued because’ of 


We are reprinting this article by Dr. 
Jung because of the relevance of what he 


says to the discussion in our Readers’. 


Forum last month of “Is Psychotherapy 
a Religious Process?” Reprinted by fer- 
mission of the author and Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, publishers of Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul (first published in 
1933), of which this is the last chapter.—Ed. 
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their possible application to human 
beings. Psychiatry, for example, helped 
itself out of the treasure-chest of ex- 
perimental psychology and funded its 
borrowings in that inclusive body of 
knowledge called psychopathology—a 
general name for the study of complex 
psychic manifestations. Psychopathol-- 
ogy is built for one part upon the find- 
ings of psychiatry in the strict sense of 
the term, and for the other upon the 
findings of neurology—a field of study 
which originally embraced the so-called 
psychogenetic neuroses, and still does 
so in academic parlance. In practice, 
however, a gulf has opened in the last 


- few decades between the trained neu-. 


rologist and the psychotherapist, this 
rift being traceable to the first re- 
searches in hypnotism. There was no > 
preventing this divergence, for neurol- 
ogy is the study of organic nervous dis- 
eases in particular, while the psycho- 
genetic neuroses are not organic dis- 
eases in the usual sense of the term. 
Nor do these neuroses fall within the 
realm of psychiatry, whose particular | 
field of study is the psychoses, or men- ~ 
tal diseases—for the psychogenetic © 
neuroses are not mental disedses as 
this term is commonly understood. 
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Rather do they constitute a_ special 
field by themselves which has no hard 
and fast boundaries, and they show 
many transitional forms which point 
in’ two directions: towards mental di- 
ease on the one hand, and disease of 
the nerves on the other. 

The unmistakable feature of the 
neuroses is the fact that their cure de- 
pends entirely upon psychic methods 
of treatment. The attempts to delimit 
and to explore this special field—both 
from the side of psychiatry and from 
that of neurology—have led to a. dis- 
covery which is very unweicome to the 
science of medicine: namely, the dis- 
covery that the psyche is an etiological 
or casual factor in disease. In the 
course of the nineteenth century medi- 
cine shaped its methods and theory in 
such a way as to become one of the 
disciplines of natural science, and it 
also adopted that primary assumption 
_ of natural science: material causation. 
For medicine the psyche did not exist 
in its own right, and experimental psy- 
chology also did its best to constitute 
itself a psychology without the psyche. 
Investigation, however, has estab- 
lished beyond a doubt that the crux of 
the. psycho-neuroses is to be found in 
the psychic factor; that this is the es- 
sential cause of the pathological state, 
and must therefore be recognized in 
its own right along with other admit- 
ted pathogenic factors such as inherit- 


ance, disposition, bacterial infection, 


and so forth. All attempts to explain 
the psychic factor in terms of more 
elementary physical lactgrs were doom- 
ed to failure. There was more promise 
in the attempt to delimit the psychic 
factor by the concept of the drive or in- 
stinct—a concept taken over from biol- 
ogy. It is well known that instincts are 
observable physiological urges which 
are traceable to the functioning of the 
glands, and that, as experience shows, 
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they condition or influence psychic 
processes. What could seem more plau- 


sible, therefore, than to seek the specific 


cause of the psycho-neuroses, not in 
the mystical notion of the “soul,” but 
in a disturbance of the impulses which 
might possibly be curable in the last 
resort by medicinal treatment of the ~ 


glands? As a matter of fact, this is 


Freud’s standpoint when establishing 
his well-known theory which explains 
the neuroses in terms of disturbances 
of the sexual impulse. Adler likewise 
resorts to the concept of the drive, and 
explains the neuroses in terms of dis- 
turbances- of the urge to power. We 
must admit, indeed, that this concept. 
is further removed from physiology, 
and is of a more psychic nature, than 
that of the sexual drive. | 


HE CONCEPT of instinct is any- 

thing but well defined in the scien- 
tific sense. It applies to a_ biological 
manifestation of great complexity, and 
is not much more than a notion of 
quite indefinite content standing for an 
unknown quantity. I do not wish to 
enter here upon a critical discussion of 
the concept of instinct. Instead I will 
consider the possibility that the psychic 
factor is just a combination of instincts 
which for their part may again be re- 
duced to the functioning of the glands. 
We may even discuss the possibility 
that everything that is usually called 
psychic is embraced in the sum-total | 
of instincts, and that the psyche itself 
is therefore only an instinct or a con- 


_ glomerate of instincts, being in the last 


analysis nothing but the functioning 
of the glands. A psycho-neurosis would 
thus be a glandular disease. This state- 
ment, however, has not been proved, 
and no glandular extract that will cure > 
a neurosis has as yet been found. On 
the other hand, we have been taught 
by all too many mistakes that organic 
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medicine fails completely in the treat- 
ment of neuroses, while psychic meth-. 


ods cure them. These psychic methods 
are just as effective as we might sup- 
pose the glandular extracts would be. 
So far, then, as our present experience 
goes, neuroses are to‘ be influenced or 
cured by considering them, not from 
the side of their irreducible elements, 
the glandular secretions, but from. that 
of psychic activity, which must be taken 
as a reality. For example, a suitable 


explanation or a comforting word to 


the patient may have something like 
a healing effect which may even in- 
fluence the glandular secretions. The 
doctor’s words, to be sure, are “only” 
vibrations in the air, yet they consti- 
tute a particular set of vibrations cor- 
responding to a particular psychic 
state in the doctor. The words are 
effective only in so far as they convey 
a meaning or have significance. It is 
_ their meaning which is effective. But 
“meaning” is something mental or 


spiritual. Call it a fiction if you like. 
None the less it enables us to influence 


the course of the disease in a far more 
effective way than with chemical prep- 
arations. We can even influence the 
biochemical processes of the body by it. 
Whether the fiction rises in me spon- 
taneously, or reaches me from without 
by way of human speech, it can make 
me ill or cure me. Nothing is surely 
more intangible and unreal than fic- 
tions, illusions and opinions; and yet 
nothing is more effective in the psy- 
chic and even the _ psychophysical 
realm. 


It was by recognizing these facts that 


science discovered the psyche, and we 
are now in honour bound to admit its 
reality. It has been ghown that the 
drive, or instinct, 


psychic. activity, while at the same time 
the psychic Pro seem to condition 
the instincts. 


imaginative processes. 


is a condition of , 
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It is no reproach to the Freudian 
and Adlerian theories that they are 
based upon the drives; the only trouble 
is that they are one-sided. The kind of 
psychology they represent leaves out 
the psyche, and is suited to people who 
believe that they have no spiritual 
needs or aspirations. In this matter 


both the doctor and the patient deceive’ 


themselves. Although the theories of 
Freud and Adler come much nearer to 
getting at the bottom of the neuroses 
han does any earlier approach to the 
seston from the side of medicine, 
hey still fail, because of their exclu- 
sive concern with the drives, to satisfy 
the deeper spiritual needs of the pa- 
tient. They are still bound by the 
premises of nineteenth-century science, 
and they are too self-evident—they 
give too little value to fictional and 
In a_ word, 
they do not give meaning enough to 
life. And it is only the ie 
that sets us free. 


VERYDAY reasonableness, sound 


human judgment, and science as a 
compendium of common sense, cer- 


tainly help us over a good part of the 
road; yet they do not go beyond that 


frontier of human life which surrounds 
the commonplace and matter-of-fact, 
the merely average and normal. They 
afford, after all, no answer to the ques- 
tion of spiritual suffering and its inner- 


most meaning. A psycho-neurosis must 
‘be understood as the: suffering of a 


human being who has not discovered 
what life means for him. But all crea- 
tiveness in the realm of the spirit as 
well as every psychic advance of man — 
arises from a state of mental suffering, 
and it is spiritual stagnation, psychic 
sterility, which causes this state. 

The doctor who realizes this truth 
sees a territory opened before him 
which he approaches with the greatest 


hesitation. He is now confronted with 


» 
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the necessity of conveying to his pa- 
tient the healing fiction, the meaning 
that quickens—for it is this that the 
patient longs for, over and above all 
that reason and science can give him. 
The patient is looking for something 
that will take possession of him and 
_ give meaning and form to the confusion 
of his neurotic mind. 

Is the doctor equal to this task? To 
begin with, he will probably hand over 
his patient to the clergyman or the 
philosopher, or abandon him to that 
perplexity which is the special note 
of our day. As a doctor he is not re- 
quired to have a finished outlook on 
life, and his professional conscience 
does not demand it of him. But what 
. will he do when he sees only too clearly 
why his patient is ill; when he sees 
that it arises from his having no love, 
but only sexuality ; no faith, because he 
is afraid to grope in the dark; no hope, 
because he is disillusioned by the world 
and by life; and no understanding, be- 
cause he has failed to read the meaning 
of his own existence? 


There are many well-educated pa- | 


tients who flatly refuse to consult the 
_¢elergyman. With the philosopher they 
will have even less to do, for the his- 
tory of philosophy leaves them cold, 
and intellectual problems seem to them 
more barren than the desert. And 
where are the great and wise men who 
do not merely talk about the meaning 
of life and of the world, but really 
possess it? Human thought cannot 
conceive any system or final truth that 
could give the patienk what he needs 
in order to live: that is, faith, hope, 
love and insight. 

These four highest achievements of 
human effort are so many gifts of 
grace, which are neither to be taught 
nor learned, neither given nor taken, 
neither withheld nor earned, since they 
come through experience, which is 
something given, and therefore beyond 
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the reach of human caprice. Experi- 
ences cannot be made. They happen— 
yet fortunately their independence of 
man’s activity is not absolute but rela- 
tive. We can draw closer to them— 
that much lies within our human reach. 
There are ways which bring us nearer 
to living experience, yet we should be- 
ware of calling these ways “‘methods.”’ 
The very word has a deadening effect. 
The way to experience, moreover, is 
anything but a clever trick; it is rather 
a venture which requires us to commit 
ourselves with our whole being. 


_ Thus, in trying to meet the demands 
made upon him, the doctor is confront- 


ed by a question which seems to con- 


tain an insuperable difficulty. How 
can he help the sufferer to attain the 
liberating experience which will bestow 
upon him the four great gifts of grace 
and heal his sickness? We can of 
course advise the patient with the very 
best intentions that he should have- 
true love, or true faith, or true hope; 
and we can admonish him with the 
phrase: “Know thyself.” But. how is 
the patient, before he has come to ex- 


| perience, to obtain that which only ex- 


perience can 


AUL owed his conversion neither 
to true love, nor to true faith, nor 

to any other truth. It was solely his 
hatred of the Christians that set him 
upon the road to Damascus, and to 


_ that decisive experience which was to 


decide the whole course of his life. He 
was brought to this experience by fol- 
lowing with conviction the course in 
which he was most completely mis- — 
taken. This opens up for us an ap- 
proach to the problems of life which 
we ca rdly take too seriously. And 
it cent the psychotherapist with 
a question which brings him shoulder 
to shoulder with the clergyman: the 
question of good and evil. 
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It is in reality the priest or the 
clergyman, rather than the doctor, who 


should be most concerned with the 
problem of spiritual suffering. But in 


most cases the sufferer consults the 
doctor in the first place, because he 


supposes himself to be physically ill, 


and because certain neurotic symptoms 
can be at least alleviated by drugs. 
But if, on the other hand, the clergy- 
man is consulted, he cannot persuade 
the sick man that the trouble is psy- 
chic. As a rule he lacks ‘the special 
knowledge which would enable him to 


discern the psychic factors of the. dis- 
ease, and his judgment is without the 
weight of: authority. | 


There are, however, persons who, 
while well aware of the psychic nature 
of their complaint, nevertheless refuse 
to turn to the clergyman. They do not 
believe that he can really help them. 
Such persons distrust fhe doctor for 
the same reason, and they are justified 
by the fact that both doctor and clergy- 
man stand before them with empty 
hands, if not—what is even worse— 


with empty words. We can hardly ex- 


pect the doctor to have anything to say 
about the ultimate questions of the 
soul. It is from the clergyman, not 
from the doctor, that the sufferer 
should expect such help. But the 


‘: Protestant clergyman often finds him- 


self face to face with an almost impos- 
sible task, for he has to cope with prac- 


tical difficulties that the Catholic priest. 


is spared. Above all, the priest has the 
authority of his Church behind him, 
and his economic position is secure 
and independent. This is far less true 
of the Protestant clergyman who may 
be married and burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of a family, and cannot ex- 
pect, if all else fails, to be supported 
by his community or taken into a mon- 


astery. But the priest, if he is also a 


Jesuit, even has at his disposal the 


psychological (kbies of the present 
day. I know, for instance, that my own 


writings were seriously studied in 


Rome long before any Protestant pas- 
tor thought them worthy of a glance. 


We have come to a serious pass. 
The exodus from the German Protes- 
tant Church is only one of many symp- 
toms which should make it plain to 
the clergy that mere admonitions to 
believe, or to perform acts of charity, 
do not give modern man what he is 
looking for. The fact that many clergy- 
men seek support or practical help 
from Freud’s theory of sexuality or 
Adler’s theory of power is astonish- 
ing, inasmuch as both these theories 


are hostile to spiritual values, being, 


as I have said, psychology without the 
psyche. They are tational methods of 
treatment which actually hinder the 
realization of meaningful experience. 
By far the larger number of psycho- 
therapists are disciples of Freud or of 
Adler. This means that the great 
majority of patients are necessarily 
alienated from a spiritual standpoint— 
a fact which cannot be a matter of in- 
difference to one who has the realiza- | 
tion of spiritual values much at heart. 
The wave of. interest in psychology 
which at present is. sweeping over the 


Protestant countries of Europe is far 


from receding. It is coincident with the 
general exodus from the Church..Quot- 
ing a Protestant minister, I may say: 
“Nowadays people go to the psycho- 
therapist rather than to the clergyman.” 
I am convinced that this statement 
is true only of relatively educated per- 
sons, not of mankind in the mass. 
However, we must not forget that it 
will be some twenty years before the. 
ordinary run of people begin to think . 
the thoughts of the educated person of . 
today. For instance, Buchner’s work, 


Force and Matter, became one of the 


most widely read books in German 
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public libraries about twenty years 
after educated persons had begun to 
forget about it. I am persuaded that 
what is today a vital interest in psy- 
chology among educated persons will 
tomorrow be shared by everyone. 


SHOULD like to call attention to 

the following facts. During the past 
thirty years, people from all the civi- 
lized countries of the earth have con- 
sulted me. I have treated many hun- 
dreds of patients, the larger number 
being Protestants, a smaller number 
Jews, and not more than five or six 
believing Catholics. Among all my pa- 
tients in the second half of life—that is 
to say, over thirty-five—there has not 
been one whose problem in the last 
resort was not that of finding a reli- 
gious outlook on life. It is safe to say 
that every one of them fell ill because 
he had lost that which the living rel1- 


' gions of every age have given to their’ 


followers, and none of them has been 
really healed who did not regain his 
religious outlook. This of course has 
nothing whatever to do with a par- 
ticular creed or membership of a 
church. 


Here, then, the clergyman stands be- 
fore a vast horizon. But it would seem 
as if no one had noticed it. It also looks 
as though the Protestant clergyman of 
today was insufficiently equipped to 
cope with the urgent psychic needs of 
our age. It is indeed high time for the 
clergyman and the psychotherapist to 
join forces to meet this great spiritual 
task. 


Here is a concrete example which 


goes to show how closely this problem 
touches us all. Somewhat more than 
two years ago the leaders of the Chris- 
tian Students’ Conference at Aarau 
(Switzerland) laid before me the ques- 
tion whether people in spiritual dis- 
tress prefer nowadays to consult the 
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doctor rather than the clergyman, and 
what are the causes of their choice. 
This was a very direct and concrete 
question. At that time I knew nothing 
more than the fact that my own pa- 
tients obviously had consulted the doc- 
tor rather than the clergyman. It 
seemed to me to be open to doubt 


whether this was generally the case or» 


not. At any rate, I was unable to give 
a definite reply. I therefore set on foot 


an enquiry, through acquaintances of 


mine, among people whom [I did not 
know; I sent out a questionnaire which 
was answered by Swiss, German, and 
French Protestants, as well as by a | 
few Catholics. The results are very in- 
teresting, as the following general sum- 

mary shows. Those who decided for — 
the doctor represented 57 per cent of 


_ the Protestants and only 25 per cent of 


the Catholics, while those who decided 
for the divine formed 8 per cent of the 
Protestants and 58 per cent of the 
Catholics. These were the unequivocal . 
decisions. There were some 35 per 
cent of the Protestants who could not 
make up their minds, while only 17 per | 
cent of the Catholics were undecided. 

The reason given for not consulting 
the minister of the church was general- . 
ly his lack of psychological knowledge 
and insight, and this covered 52 per 
cent of the answers. Some 28 per cent 
were to the effect that he was preju- 
diced in his views and showed a dog- 
matic and traditional bias. Curiously 


enough, there was even one clergyman 


who decided for the doctor, while 
another made the irritated retort: 
“Theology has nothing to do with the 
treatment of human beings.” All the 
relatives of clergymen who answered 
my questionnaire pronounced them- 
selves against the clergy. | 

In so far as this enquiry was re- 
stricted to educated persons, it is only 
a straw in the wind. I am convinced 
that the uneducated classes would have 
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reacted differently. But I am inclined 


to accept the results as a more or less 


valid indication of the views of edu- 


cated people, the more so as it is a well- 


known fact that their indifference in 
matters of the Church and religion is 


steadily growing. And we must not . 


forget that truth of social psychology 
to which I have already referred: that 
it takes about twenty years for a gen- 
eral outlook upon life to percolate 
down from the educated class to the 
uneducated masses. Who, for instance, 
would have dared to prophesy twenty 
years ago, or even ten, that Spain, the 
most Catholic of European countries, 


would undergo the unexampled spirit- 


ual transformation we are witnessing 
today? And yet it has broken out with 
the violence of a cataclysm. 


T SEEMS to me, that, side by side, 


with the decline of religious life, the 
neuroses grow noticeably more fre- 


quent. There are as yet no statistic 
which enable us to prove this aeaal 
in actual numbers. “But of one thing 
am sure, that everywhere the ment 
_state of European man shows an alarm- 


ing lack of balance. We are living un- 


deniably in a period of the greatest 
restlessness, nervous tension, confusion 
and disorientation of outlook. Among 


my patients from many countries, all. 


of them educated persons, there is a 
considérable number who came to see 
me, not because they were suffering 
from a neurosis, but because they 
could find no meaning in life or were 
‘torturing themselves with questions 
which neither present-day philosophy 
nor religion could answer. Some of 


them perhaps thought that I knew of 
a magic formula, but I was soon forced 


to tell them that I, too, had no answer 
to give. And this brings us to practical 
considerations. 


Let us take for example that most 
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ordinary ait frequent of questions : 


What is the meaning of my life, or of 


life in general? Men to-day believe 
that they know,only too well. what the 


clergyman will say—or, rather, must 


say—to this. They smile at the very 
thought of the philosopher’s answer, 
and in general do not expect much of 
the physician. But from the psycho- 
therapist who analyses the unconscious 
—from him one might doubtless learn 
something. He has perhaps dug up 
from. the depths of his mind, among 


other things, a meaning for life which 


could be bought for a fee! It must be a 
relief to every serious-minded person 
to hear that the psychotherapist also 
does not know what to say. Such a 
confession is often the beginning of 
the patient’s confidence in him. 


I have found that modern man has 
an ineradicable aversion for traditional 
opinions and inherited truths. He is a 
Bolshevist for whom all the spiritual 
standards and forms of the past have 
lost their validity, and who therefore ~ 
wants to experiment in the world of 
the spirit as the Bolshevist experiments 
with economics. When confronted with 
this modern attitude, every ecclesias-_ 
tical system is in a parlous state, be it 
Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist or Con- 
fucian. Among these moderns there 
are of course certain of those denigrat- 
ing, destructive and perverse natures 
—unbalanced eccentrics—who are 
never satisfied anywhere, and who. 
therefore flock to every new banner, 
much to the hurt of these movements 
and undertakings, in the hope of find- 
ing something for once which will 
atone at a low cost for their own in- 
sufficiency. It goes without saying 
that, in my professional work, I have 
come to know a great many modern 
men and women, and such pathological 
pseudo-moderns among them. But I 
prefer to leave these aside. Those of 
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whom I am thinking are by no means 
sickly eccentrics, but are most often 
exceptionally able, courageous and up- 


right persons who have repudiated our 


traditional truths for honest and de- 
cent reasons, and not from wickedness 
of heart. Every one of them has the 


feeling that our ‘religious truths have. 


somehow or other grown empty. Either 
they cannot reconcile thescientific and 
the religious outlooks, br Christian 
tenets have lost their authority and 
- their psychological justification. People 
no longer feel themselves to have been 
redeemed by the death of Christ; they 
cannot believe—they cannot compel 
themselves to believe, however happy 
they may deem the man who has a be- 
lief. Sin has for them become some- 
thing quite relative: what is evil for 
the one, is good for the other. After 
all, why should not Buddha be in the 
right, also? 


HERE is no one who is not fa-— 


miliar with these questions and 
doubts. Yet Freudian analysis would 
brush all these matters aside as irrele- 
vant. It holds the position that the basic 
problem is that of repressed sexuality, 
and that philosophical or religious 
doubts only mask the true state of 
affairs. If we closely examine the in- 
- dividual case, we do actually discover 
peculiar disturbances in the sexual 
sphere as well as in the spheré of the 


unconscious impulses in general. It_is 


Freud’s way to see in these disturb- 
ances an explanation of the psychic 
disturbance as a whole; he is interested 
only in the causal interpretation of the 
sexual symptoms. He completely over- 
looks the fact that, in certain cases, the 
supposed causes of the neurosis were 
always present, but had no pathological 
effect until a disturbance of the con- 
scious attitude set in and led to a neu- 
rotic upset. It is as though, when a 
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ship was sinking because of a leak, the 
crew only interested itself in the chem- 
ical constitution of the water that was | 


pouring in. Disturbances in the sphere 


of the unconscious drives are not pri- 
mary, but secondary phenomena. .When 
conscious life has lost its meaning and 
promise, it is as though a panic had 
broken loose and we heard the excla- 
mation: “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die!” It is this mood, born 
of the meaninglessness of life, that 
causes the disturbance in the uncon- 


scious and provokes the _ painfully 


curbed impulses to break out anew. 
The cates of a neurosis lie in the 
present as well as in the past ; and only 
a still existing cause can keep a neuro- | 
sis active. A man is not tubercular be- 
cause he was infected twenty years 
ago with bacilli, but because foci of 
infection are still active today. The ° 
questions when and how the infection 
took place are even quite irrelevant sto 
his present condition. Even the most 
accurate knowledge of the previous 
history of the case cannot cure tuber- 


‘culosis. And the same holds true of 


the neuroses. 

This is why I regard the religious 
problems which the patient brings be- 
fore me as relevant to the neurosis and 
as possible causes of it. But if I take 
them seriously, I must admit to the pa- 
tient that his feelings are justified. 
“Yes, I agree, Buddha may be right as 
well as Jesus. Sin is only relative, and © 
it is difficult to see how we can feel 
ourselves in any way redeemed by the 
death of Christ.” As a doctor I can 
easily admit .these doubts, while it is 
hard for the clergyman to do so. The 
patient feels my attitude to be one of 
understanding, while the pastor’s hesi- 
tation strikes him as a_ traditional 
prejudice, which estranges them from 
one another. He asks himself: ‘‘What 
would the pastor say if I began to tell 
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him of the painful details of my sexual 


disturbances?” He _ rightly suspects 


that the pastor’s moral prejudice is 


_ even stronger than his dogmatic bias. 


In this connection there is-a good story: 
about the American president, “silent 
Cal” Coolidge. When he returned after 


an absence one Sunday morning his 


wife- asked him where he had been. 
“To church,” he replied. “What did 
thé minister say?” “He talked about 


sin.” “And what did he say about sin?” 


“He was against it.” 


T MIGHT be supposed that it is 

easy for the doctor to show under- 
stfnding in this respect. But people 
farget that even doctors have moral 
scruples, and that certain patients’ 
confessions are hard even for a doctor 
to swallow. Yet the patient does not 
feel himself accepted unless the very 
worst in him is accepted too. No one 
can bring this about by mere words; 
it comes only through the doctor’s sin- 
cerity and through his attitude towards 
himself and his own evil side. If the 


' doctor wants to offer guidance to 


another, or even to accompany him a 
step of the Way, he must be in touch 
with thissother person’s psychic life. 


He is never in touch when he passes 


judgment. Whether he puts his judg- 
ments into words, or keeps them to 


himself, makes not the slightest differ- 


ence. To take the opposite position, 
and to agree with the patient offhand, 
is also of no use, but estranges him 
as much as’ condemnation. We can get 
in touch with another person only by 
an attitude of unprejudiced objectivity. 
This may sound like a scientific precept, 
and may be confused with a purely in- 
tellectual and detached attitude of 


_mind. But what I mean to convey is 


something quite different. It is a hu-~ 
man quality—a kind of deep respect 
for facts and events and for the person 


who suffers from them—a respect for 
the. secret of such a human life. The 
truly religious person has this attitude. 
He knows that God :has brought all 
sorts of strange and inconceivable 
things to pass, and seeks in the most 
curious ways to enter a man’s heart. 
He therefore senses in everything the 


_ unseen presence of the divine will. This 


is what I mean by “unprejudiced -ob-- 
jectivity.” It is a moral achievement on 
the part of the doctor, who ought not 
to let himself be repelled by illness and 
corruption. We cannot change any- 
thing unless we accept it. Condemna- 
tion does not liberate, it oppresses. I 
am the oppressor of the person I con- 
demn, not his friend and fellow-suf- 
ferer. I de not in the least mean to say , 
that we must never pass judgment in 


the cases of persons whom we desire to 


help and improve. But if the doctor 
wishes to help a human being he must 
be able to accept him as he is. And 
he can do this in reality. only when he 
has already seen and sonegeee himself 
as he 1s. | 

Perhaps this sounds very simple, but | 
simple things are always the most dif- 
ficult. In actual life it requires the 
greatest discipline to be simple; and 
the acceptance of oneself is the essence ~ 
of the moral problem and the epitome — 
of a whole outlook upon life. That I 
feed the hungry, that I forgive an in- 
sult, that I love my enemy in the name 
of Christ—all these are undoubtedly 
great virtues. What I do unto the least , 
of my brethren, that I do unto Christ. 
But what if I should discover that the 
least amongst them all, the poorest of 
of all the beggars, the most impudent 
of all the offenders, the very enemy 
himself—that these are within me, and 
that I myself stand in need of the alms 
of my own kindness—that I myself ~ 
am the enemy who must be loved— 
what then? As a rule, the Christian’s 


} 


i \ 


attitude is then reversed; there is no 
longer any question of love or long- 
suffering ; we say to the brother within 


s “Raca,’ and condemn and rage 
against ourselves. We hide it from the 
world; we refuse to admit ever having 
met this least among the lowly in our- 
selves. Had it been God himself who 
drew near to us in this despicable form, 
we should have denied him a thousand 
times before a single cock had crowed. 


HE MAN who uses modern psy- 
& chology to look behind the scenes 
not only of his patients’ lives but more 
especially of his own—and the modern 
psychotherapist must do this if he is 
not to be merely an unconscious fraud 
—will admit that to accept himself in 
all his wretchedness is the hardest of 
tasks, and one which it is almost im- 
possible to fulfill. The very thought can 
make us livid with fear. We therefore 
do not hesitate, but lightheartedly 
choose the complicated course of re- 
maining in ignorance about ourselves 
while busying ourselves with other 
people and their troubles and sins. This 
activity lends us an air of virtue, and 
we thus deceive ourselves and those 
around us. In this way, thank God, we 
can escape from ourselves. 
countless people who can this with 
impunity, but not eve e can, and 
these few break down on the road to 
Damascus and succumb to a neurosis. 
~ How can I help these persons if I am 
myself a fugitive, and perhaps also 
- suffer from the morbus sacer of a neu- 


rosis? Only he who has fully accepted 


himself has “unprejudiced objectivity.” 
But no one is justified in boasting that 
he has fully accepted himself. We can 
point to Christ, who offered his tra- 
ditional bias as a sacrifice to the god 
in himself, and so lived his life as it 
was to the bitter end without regard 
for conventions or for the moral stand- 
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ards of the Pharisees. 

We Protestants must sooner or inner 
face this question: Are we to under- - 
stand the “imitation of Christ” in the 
sense that we should copy his life and, 
if I may use the expression, ‘ape his 
stigmata; or in the deeper sense that 
we are to live our own proper lives 
as truly as he lived his in all its impli- | 
cations? It is no easy matter to live a 
life that is modelled on Christ’s, but it 
is unspeakably harder to live one’s own 
life as truly as Christ lived his. Any- | 
one who did this would run counter 
to the forces of the past, and though he 
might thus be fulfilling his destiny, 
would none the less be misjudged, de- | 
rided, tortured and crucified. He would 
be a kind of mad Bolshevist who de- 
served the cross. We therefore prefer 
the historically sanctioned imitation of 
Christ which is transfigured by holi- 
ness. I should never disturb a monk 
in his practice of identifying himself 
with Christ, for he deserves our re- 
spect. But neither I nor my patients 
are monks, and it is my duty as a 
physician to show my patients how they 
can live their lives without becoming | 
neurotic. Neurosis is an inner cleavage 
—the state of being at war with one- 
self. Everything that accentuates this 
cleavage makes the patient worse, and 
everything that mitigates it tends to 


heal the patient. What drives people to 


war with themselves is the intuition 
or the knowledge that they consist of 
two persons in opposition to. one 
another. The conflict may be between 
the sensual and the spiritual man, or 
between the ego and the shadow. It is 
what Faust means when he says: ‘“Two 
souls, alas, dwell in my breast apart.” 
A neurosis is a dissociation of person- 
ality. 


EALING may be called a reli- 
gious problem. In the sphere of 


‘ 
8 
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social or national relations, the state 
of suffering may be civil war, and this 


state is to be cured by the Christian — 


virtue of forgiveness for those who 


hate us. That which we try with the 


conviction of good Christians to apply 
to external situations, we must also 
apply to the inner state in the treat- 
ment of neurosis. This is why modern 
man has heard enough about guilt and 


sin. He is sorely enough beset by his © 


own bad conscience, and wants rather 
to learn how he is to reconcile himself 
with his own nature—how he is to 


love the enemy in his own heart and © 


call the wolf his brother. 

The modern man, moreover, is not 
eager to know in what way he can 
imitate Christ, but in what way he 
can live his own individual life, how- 
ever meagre and uninteresting it may 
be. It is because every form of imita- 
tion seems to him deadening and sterile 


that he rebels against the force of tra-~ 


dition that would hold him to well- 
trodden ways. All such roads, for him, 


lead in the wrong direction. He may 


not know it, but he behaves as if his 
own individual life were instinct with 
the will of God which must at all costs 
be fulfilled. This is the source of his 
egoism, which is one of the most tan- 
gible evils of the neurotic state. But 
the person who tells him he is too 


egoistic has lost his confidence, and 


rightly so, for that person has driven 
him still further into his neurosis. 
If I wish to effect a cure for my pa- 


tients I am forced to’ acknowledge the © 


‘deep significance of their egoism. I 
should be blind, indeed, if I did not 
recognize in it the true will of God. I 
- must even help the patient to prevail 
in his egoism; if he succeeds in this, he 
-estranges himself from other people. 
He drives them away, and they come 
to themselves—as they should, for they 

were seeking to rob him of his “sacred 
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egoism.” This must be left to him, for 
it is his strongest and healthiest power ; 
it is, as I have said, a true will of God, 
which sometimes ‘drives him into com- 
plete isolation. However wretched this 
state may be, it also stands him in good 
stead, for in this way alone can he 
take his own measure and learn what 
an invaluable treasure is the love of 
his fellow-beings. It is, moreover, only 
in the state of complete abandonment 


and loneliness that we experience the 


helpful powers of our own natures. 


When one has several times seen 
this development take place one can no 
longer deny that what was evil has 
turned to good, and that what seemed 
good has kept alive the forces,of evil. 
The archdemon of egoism leads us 
along the royal road to that ingather- 
ing which religious experience de- 
mands. What we observe here is a 
fundamental law of life—enantiodrom- 
ia—the reversal into the opposite ; and 
this it is that makes possible the re- 
unio of the warring halves of the per- 
nality and thereby brings the civil 
war to an end. 
I have taken the neurotic’s egoism 
' as an example because it is one of his 
most common symptoms. I[ might 
equally well have taken any other 
characteristic symptom to show what 
attitude the physician must adopt to- 
wards the shortcomings of his patients, 
‘and how he must deal with the prob- 
lem of evil. 


‘O DOUBT this also sounds very 
simple. In reality, however, the 


acceptance of the shadow-side of hu- . 


man nature verges on the impossible. 


Consider for a moment what it means — 


to grant the right of existence to what 
is unreasonable, senseless and evil! 


Yet it is just this that the modern man - 
insists upon. He wants to live with 
every side of himseli—to know what 


perience. 
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he is. That is why he casts history 
aside.. He wants to break with tradition — 
so that he can experiment with his life | 
and determine what value and mean- 
ing things have jn themselves, apart 
from traditional presuppositions. Mod- 
ern youth gives us astonishing ex- 
amples of this attitude. To show how 
far this tendency may go, I will in- 
stance a question addressed to me by 
a German society. I was asked if in- 
cest is to be reprobated, and what facts 
can be adduced against it! 

Granted such tendencies, the con-~ 
flicts into which people may fall are 
not hard to imagine. I can well under- 
stand that one would like to leave 
nothing untried to protect one’s fellow- 
beings from such adventures. But 


curiously enough we find ourselves 


without means to do this. All the old 
arguments against unreasonableness, 
self-deception and immorality, once so 
potent, have lost their effectiveness. 
We are now reaping the fruit of nine- 
teenth-century education. Throughout 
that period the Church preached to 


- young people the merit of blind faith, 


while the universities inculcated an in- 
tellectual rationalism, with the result 
that,today we plead in vain whether 
ior faith or reason. Tired of this war- 
fare of opinions, the modern man 
wishes to find out for himself how 
things are. And though this desire 
opens bar and bolt to the most danger- 
ous possibilities, we cannot help seeing 
it as a courageous enterprise and giv- 
ing it some measure of sympathy. It is 
no reckless adventure, but an effort 
inspired by deep spiritual distress to 
bring meaning once more into life on 
the basis of fresh and unprejudiced ex- 
Caution has its place, no 
doubt, but we cannot refuse our sup- 
port to a serious venture which calls 
the whole of the personality into the 
field of action. If we oppose it, we are 
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trying to suppress what is best in man 
—his daring and his aspiration. And 
should we succeed, we should only 
have stood in the way of that invalu- 
able experience which might have given 
a meaning to ‘life. What would have 


_ happened if Paul had allowed himself 


to be talked out of his journey to 
Damascus? 


The psychotherapist who takes his 
work seriously must come to grips with 


this question. He must decide in every 


single case whether or not he is will- 


ing to stand by a human being with 


counsel and help upon what may be a 
daring misadventure. He must have 
no fixed ideas as to what is right, nor 
must he pretend to know what is right 
and what not—otherwise he takes 
something from the richness of the ex- 


perience. He must keep“in view what 


actually happens—and only that which 
acts, is actual. If something which 
seems to me an error shows itself to 
be more effective than a truth, then I 
must first follow up the error, for in 
it lie power and life which I lose if I 
hold to what seems to me true. Light 
has need of darkness—otherwise how 
could it appear as light? : 


T IS well known that Freudian psy- 
‘choanalysis is limited to the task of 


_ making conscious the shadow-side and 
the evil within us. It simply brings into. 


action the civil war that was latent, 
and lets it go at that. The patient must 
deal with it as best he can. Freud has 


unfortunately overlooked the fact that. 


man has never yet been able single- 
handed to hold his own against the 
powers of darkness—that is, of the 
unconscious. Man has always stood in 
need of the spiritual help which each 
individual’s own religion held out to 
him. The opening up of the uncon- 


scious always means the outbreak of. 


intense spiritual suffering; it is as 


when a flourishing civilization is 
abandoned to invading hordes of bar- 
barians, or when fertile fields are ex- 


" posed by the bursting of a dam to a 
raging torrent. The World War was. 


such an irruption which showed, as 
nothing else could, how thin are the 
walls which separate a_ well-ordered 
world from lurking chaos. But it is the 
same with every single human being 


_and his reasonably ordered world. His 


reason has done violence to natural 
forces which seek their revenge and 
only await the moment when the par- 
tition falls to overwhelm the conscious 
life with destruction. Man has been 
aware of this danger since the earliest 
times, even in the most primitive stages 
of culture. It was to arm himself 
against this threat and to heal the dam- 
age done that he developed religious 
and magical practices. This is why the 
medicine-man is also the priest; he is 
the saviour of the ‘body as well as of 
the soul, and religions.are systems of 


healing for psychic illness. This is 


especially true of the two greatest reli- 


gions of man, Christianity and Bud- 


dhism. Man is never helped in his 
sufferings by what he thinks for him- 
self, but only by revelations of a wis- 


dom greater than his own. It is this 


which lifts him out of his distress. 
Today this eruption of destructive 
forces has already taken place, and 
man suffers from it in spirit. That is 
why patients force the psychotherapist 
into the rdle of a priest, and expect 


and demand of him that he shall free 


them from their distress. That is why 
we psychotherapists must occupy our- 
selves with problems which, strictly 
speaking, belong to the theologian. But 
we cannot leave these questions for 
theology to answer ; the urgent, psychic 


needs of suffering people confront us 


with them day after day. Since, as a 
rule, every concept and viewpoint 
handed down from the past fails us, we 


‘must first tread with the patient the 
path of his illness—the path of his mis- 
take that sharpens his conflicts and in- 
creases his loneliness till it grows un- 
_ bearable—hoping that from the psychic 
depths which cast up the powers of 
destruction the forces will 
come also. | 


HEN FIRST I took this direc- 

tuuon I did not know where it 
would lead. I did not know what lay 
hid in the depths of the psyche—that 
region which I have since called the 
“collective unconscious,” and whose 
contents I designate as “archetypes.” 
Since time immemorial, eruptions of 
the unconscious have taken place, and 
ever and again they have repeated 
themselves. Consciousness did not exist 
from the beginning, and in every child 
it has to be built up anew in the first 


years of life. Consciousness is very 
_ . weak in this formative period, and his- 


tory shows us that the same is true of 
mankind—the unconscious easily seizes 
power. These struggles have left their 
marks. To put it in scientific terms: 
instinctive defense-mechanisms have 
been developed which automatically 
intervene when the danger is greatest, 
and their coming into action is repre- 
sented in fantasy by helpful images 
which are ineradicably fixed in the 
human psyche. These mechanisms 
' come into play whenever the need is 
great. Science can only establish the 
existence of. these psychic factors and 


- attempt a rational explanation by of-— 


fering an hypothesis as to their sources. 
This, however, only thrusts the prob- 
lem a stage back and in no way 


answers the riddle. We thus come to. 


those ultimate questions: Whence 
does consciousness come? What is the 
psyche? And at this point all science 
ends. 

It is as though, at the culmination 
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of the illness, the destructive powers 


were converted into healing forces. 
This is brought about by the fact that 


the archetypes come to independent: 


life and serve as spiritual guides for 
the pergonality, thus supplanting the 
inadequate ego with its futile willing 
and striving. As the religious-minded 
person would say: guidance has come 
from God. With most of my patients 
I have to avoid this formulation, for 
it reminds them too much of what they 
have to reject. I must express myself 
in more modest terms, and say that 
the psyche has awakened to spon- 
taneous life. And indeed this formula 


more closely fits the observable facts. 


The transformation takes place at that 
moment when in dreams or fantasies 
themes appear whose source in con- 
sciousness cannot be shown. To the 
patient it is nothing less than a revela- 
tion when, from the hidden depths of 
the psyche, something arises to con- 
front him—something strange that is 
not the “I” and is therefore beyond the 
reach of personal caprice. He has 
gained access to the sources of psychic 


‘life, and this marks the beganne of 


the cure. 

This process, if it is to be made clear, 
should undoubtedly be discussed with 
the help of suitable examples. But it is 
almost impossible to find one or more 
convincing illustrations, for it is usual- 
ly a most subtle and complicated mat- 
ter. That which is so effective is often 
simply the deep impression made on 
the patient by the independent way in 
which his dreams treat of his difficul- 
ties. Or it may ke that his fantasy 
points to something for which his con- 
scious mind was quite unprepared. 
Most often it is contents of an arche- 
typal nature, connected in a certain 
way, that exert a strong influence of 
their own whether or not they are un- 
derstood by the conscious mind. This — 
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spontaneous activity of the psyche often 
becomes so intense that visionary pic- 
tures are seen or inner voices heard. 
These are manifestations of the spirit 


directly experienced today as they © 


have been from time immemorial. 


UCH experiences reward the suf- 
ferer for the pains of the laby- 
rinthine way. From this point forward 
a light shines through his confusion ; 
he can reconcile himself with the war- 
fare within and so come.to bridge the 


morbid split in his nature upon a. 


higher level. 

The fundamental of mod- 
ern psychotherapy are so important 
and far-reaching that their discussion 
in an essay precludes any presentation 
of details, however desirable this might 
_be for clarity’s sake. My main purpose 
was to set forth the attitude of the 
psychotherapist in his work. A proper 
understanding of this is after all more 


rewatding than to cull a few precepts 


and pointers as to methods of treat- 
‘ment, for these are in any case not ef- 
fective unless they are applied with the 
right understanding. The attitude of 
the psychotherapist is infinitely more 
important than the theories‘and meth- 
ods of psychotherapy, and that is why 
I have been concerned to make this 
attitude known. I believe that I have 
given a trustworthy account. As for 
the questions in what way and how far 
the clergyman can join the psycho- 
therapist in his efforts and endeavours, 
I can only impart information which 
will allow others to decide. I also be- 
lieve that the picture I have drawn of 
the spiritual outlook of modern man 


corresponds to the actual state of af-° 
fairs—though, of course, I make no 


claim to infallibility. In any case, what 
I have had to say about the cure of the 
neuroses, and the problems involved, 
is the unvarnished truth. We doctors 
would naturally welcome the sympa- 
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thetic understanding of the clergy in 


our endeavours to heal psychic suffer- 
ing, but we are also fully aware of the 
fundamental difficulties which stand in 
the way of a full cooperation. My own 


_ position is on the extreme left wing 


of the*congress of Protestant opinion, 
yet I would be the first to warn people 
against generalizing from their own 
experience in an injudicious way. As 
a Swiss, I am an inveterate democrat, 
yet I recognize that nature is aristo- 
cratic and, what is even more, esoteric. 
Ouod licet Jovi, non licet bovi is an un- 
pleasant but an eternal truth. Who are 
forgiven their many sins? Those who 
have loved much. But as to those who ~ 
love little, their few sins are held 
against them. I am firmly convinced 
that a vast number of people belong 
to the fold of the Catholic Church and 
nowhere else, because they are most 
suitably housed there. I am as much 
persuaded of this as of the fact, which 
I have myself observed, that a primi- 
tive religion is better suited to primi- 
tive people than Christianity, which is 
so incomprehensible to them and so 


foreign to their blood that they can 


only ape it in a disgusting way. I be- 
lieve, too, that there must be protes- 
tants against the Catholic Church, and 
also protestants against Protestantism 
—for the manifestations of the spirit 
are truly wondrous, and as varied as 
Creation itself. 


The living spirit grows and even 
outgrows its earlier forms of expres- 
sion; it freely chooses the men in 
whom it lives and who proclaim it. 
This living spirit is eternally renewed 
and pursues its goal in manifold and 
inconceivable ways throughout the 
history of mankind. Measured against 
it, the names and forms which men 
have given it mean little enough; they 
are only the changing leaves and blos- 
soms on the stem of the eternal tree. 
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Remorse, repentance, and confession have been 
called by Kierkegaard “emissaries of the Eternal.” 


For they give us an important, 


eleventh hour 


chance, an eleventh hour which is always con- 


temporary. 


Remorse, Repentance, and 


NOWING what you know and — 


believing what you believe, what 
would you have done if, on the night 
of the crucifixion, you had come upon 
Judas Iscariot rocking and moaning 
in, say, the Garden of Gethsemane? 
How would you have responded to his 
desperate need? Would he have gone 
from you to hang himself, or would 
you have helped him to go on living? 
What exactly would you have done? 

There is one thing that you would 
not have done. You would not have 
judged him. Not only because Christ 
had asked that he be forgiven, but be- 
cause judgment was already at work 
tearing him from within. 

Instead, you might have said to 
yourself: here is remorse, and it has 
all the dangers of remorse. For it is a 
pain that imprisons a man and makes 


him desperate to break out. It is an 


experience of strong temptation, murky 
with a self that one abhors. One may 
act out a drastic solution and fling 
oneself into oblivion, or one .may take 
these very feelings as the stuff of a 
new beginning. With a knowledge of 
these possible consequences you would 
have paused and sought to relate ioe 
self to Judas. 

In that stream up which the siete 
of every man is called to journey there 
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is the whirlpool of remorse, and if we 
are aS many péople are, we must pass 


through it. It can suck us down, as 


Judas was sucked down that night. 
Or we can give our full, constant, 
trusting effort, not to battling the 
centripetal pull of the whirlpool, but 
to a careful using of its centrifugal 
force—for it has that as well. As we 
swing round arid round we can, with 
the effort of spontaneous prayer, edge 
out into the quieter waters of ee: 


tance. 


What we do when we are seemingly 
caught by remorse will depend upon 
temperament and training, upon our 
understanding of the journey which 
we are making, upon the quality of 
our personal struggle, and upon our 
willingness to accept the possible help 
of a “counselor,” and the ever-offered 
grace of God. But we can, with help, 
work through remorse, and when we 
do, when we have come to the slower 
moving outer rings of the pool, we 
come to the experience which is called 
repentance. And while there must be, 
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for some, the frightening power of re- 
morse, there must be for all who 
would take this. way of spiritual 
growth, the mood of repentance. 

Our work that night with Judas 
would have been to try to bring him 
from the whirling, sucking inner cir- 
cles of acute remorse, out and out to 
the more hopeful waters of repentance. 
Each one of us would have attempted 
to do this in his own way, would have 
listened to muttering of this one-time 
disciple, would have prayed, silently, 
for him and for oneself as “pastor,” 
and would have spoken rarely and 
then with holy caution, and perhaps 
Judas would have lived. 


ERHAPS this is the place add, 

‘though it will not be developed in 
this article, that whether we had failed, 
that night with Judas, or had been 
successful, each one of us would have 
been in great spiritual danger. 
such redeeming work is always costly 
and is sometimes spiritually fatal to 
the worker. In part, at least, we should 
have been wrestling, not with an angel, 
but with a demon, and he who wrestles 
too closely and too long with a demon 


may become a demon. his book, 
The Devils of Loudun, Aldous Huxley 


has given us a striking 17th century — 


illustration of just this; how man 
must fight for God and not just against 


evil. If he limits himself, wittingly or- 


unwittingly, to the latter, it is evil 


which is likely to conquer even his 


pastoral enemy. 

Remorse, repentance, and confession 
have been called by Kierkegaard, 
‘‘emissaries of the Eternal.” 
give us an important, eleventh hour 
chance, an eleventh hour which is al- 
ways contemporary. They~are tense 


states of being which, as bent back 
bow-strings, can fling us into. the fu- 
ture this way or that. 


For 


‘they are counterfeit, 
prayer for conscious ex unconscious 


For they 


Any one of these, remorse, repen- 
tance, or confession, may appear in 
counterfeit form, and as in the case 
of counterfeit bills, the nearer they 
ate to the legalized issue, the harder — 
they are to detect. If your engraver, 
at work illegally, were to issue a bill © 
for, say, one hundred and one dollars, 
it would soon be detected, but he 


doesn’t do so. 


Sometimes, in the presence of: seem- 
ing remorse, you will see, in hundredth 
of a second fashion, remorse glancing 
at you to see its effect, and you will - 
knSw by this that you are dealing, not 
ith true remorse, but with a not too 
subtle ego-serving drive. Again you 
will be aware, not perhaps in the 
spoken or written lines, but between 
them, that in a case of seeming repen- 
tance, it is not the sin that is being - 
regretted, but the actual or possible 
fact of it being found out. And some- 
times in a moment of confession, your 
own or that of another, you will be 
convincingly aware of a lurking hope 
that somehow the Almighty can _ be 
smoothed down and persuaded to for- 
get as well as to forgive. These are 
not unlike the dealings which children » 
sometimes attempt to have with adults, 
but they are of necessity much less 
successful. 


All of these perform- 
ances have their reward, even in the 
lives of those who do not know that 
and. our best 


counterfeiters, whether they be our 
neighbors or ourselves, is that God 
will not leave them without the next 
and the next crisis; without occasions 
when we shall be cornered, run to 


earth, driven to remorse, as it may be 


needed, and to repentance and con- 


fession. 
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HERE ARE at least four inter- 
related kinds of confession, and 


each of them, if the motive be pure, 


can have a releasing effect. First, 
there is confession to oneself, the self- 
acknowledgment of wrong doing. It 
may occur either as the result of direct 
insight which one did not have before 
a time of self-examination or as the 
precipitating effect of a relationship, 
or as the result of giving up a stub- 
born attitude which requires one on 
every occasion, to justify oneself. Ke- 
morse can be the cause of confession, 
but if the cause crowd into the effect, 
confession will change into destructive 
self-condemnation. Repentance too can 
be the cause of confession, confession 
to oneself, or to another whom one has 
wronged. And this, confession to the 
wronged. one, 
confession. In the confession of re- 
morse, the other is a ghostly, judging, 
pointing. finger. In the confession of 
repentance, the other is or has begun 
to be a person. : 


There is always the need to confess 


to the one who has been wronged, but 
—and this is important—there may be 
need to do this only in imagination. 
This is true not only if the person be 


distant or dead, but even if he be in 


the same household. We must not, be- 
cause we cannot, save our own souls 


at the expense of destroying another. | 


I am.not, of course, speaking of cow- 
ardly peace, nor of cunning rational- 
ization, but of spiritual facts as ey 
sometimes are. 

The third kind of confession is con- 
fession to a third person, an unap- 
pointed “agent” of the person 


wronged. This may be a psychiatrist © 


or psychotherapist, a stranger on a 
far away continent; and it would cer- 
tainly include any professional minister 


of God. From our general knowledge, 


if not from actual practice, we know 
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confession, 


is the second kind of. 
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of the mediating responsibility of such - 
priestly agents, and we know that any 
one of us at any time, lay or clergy, 
specially trained or a partaker of the 
common sense of life, in the quiet of a 


study or on a lurching bus, can become 


a hearer of confession. He who has a 
competent concern 1s always a con- 
fessor. 

The fourth kind of confession is 
not to an agent of the 
wronged one, nor to a priest of God, 
but to God himself. And if a man have 
in the pattern of his life a place for 
God, and if this God be fair and de- 


cent, then this, confession number 
four, will come immediately after 
confession number one, or self-con-. 
fession. | 


Agents or priests of God are there 
to link us with God, or with Reality, 
only if and when we cannot make the 
direct approach. If we can, and do not, 
if we seek out an agent, we have 
sought that which, under the circum- 
stances, can only separate us from ° 


God. This third confession, then, con- 


fession to an agent, an unknown other, 
an outside third, is only legitimate if 
the fourth—confession to God or an 
existential approach to Reality—can- 
not be made. We must know where to 
find and how to use, when necessary, 
all human resources, but if a confes- 
sion, in the very nature of the circum- 
stances, should be addressed to God, 
then no man has a right to hear it first. 

Confession to the human _ person 
wronged should come, if it is to come, 
after there has self-confession 


-and confession to God, and, perhaps, 


confession to an outside third. For it 
is only as we have been instructed by 
such confession fellowship that we 
shall know what to say to the 
wronged one—if we are to say any- 
thing—and when and how to say it, 
and what to do after it has been said. 
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We can best love others by loving God 
first, and confession is part of love. 


We have suggested that confession 
to the wronged one can be premature. 
It may be that any confession, to one- 
self, to God, or toan agent of God can 
be premature. One may confess the 
_wrong thing, or confess too much, or 
make a fraction statement*in an ego- 
tistical attempt to remove one’s own 


hurt. Our wrong-doing is, sometimes, 
_a knife which we may need to hold in 


eur own side until we have found the 
one physician whom we need and have 
been bidden by him to remove it. 


E HAVE spoken of four kinds 

of confession, to oneself, to the 
person wronged, to an “agent” of the 
person wronged, and to God. Each of 
these may be and should be of two 
kinds, particular and general. Particu- 
lar confession is always needed, and 
as particular as possible. For we can 
hide ourselves in the general, behind 
this ancient phrase, in the very midst 
of a sonorous intonation, and miss the 
sharp defining of the particular and the 
fixing in the mind of particular reme- 
dies and particular vows. And it is in 


the answer to particular confession 
made to God that his love comes into’ 


focus. But general confession to each 
of the four named persons is also salu- 


tary and necessary. It is, perhaps, the 


confession of an attitude rather than 
an act, and a willingness to admit that 


one’s wrong-doing is always more 
than one can-ever realize. In general : 
confession something is done for us | 


and in us, and in the relationships in 
which we find ourselves, that we need 
to have done and which is done in no 

other way. And in sincere general con- 
- fession we are more likely to be identi- 
fied with a group than we are in the 
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particular; a group in that place and 


at.that time, and a group drawn from _ 


all points of the compass and from all 
centuries. Among other things, habit- 
ual general confession will help to cor- 
rect any tendency that there may be 
in us to concentrate morbidly pes 
particular confession. 


But we have moved a long way from. 
Judas, and from every Judas, mild or 
extreme, which we meet in our vio 
world and in ourselves. 


We found him, this first Judas, filled 
with the self-confessions of remorse. 
In our imagination, we sought to 


draw him, gently, from ,the midst of 


this agony and to show him a possible 


future; a chance to redeem in some 


degree his hasty, mistaken betrayal of 
a Thursday night by an _ increasing 


embodiment of the spirit of the man 


betrayed. 


What -his second confession might 
have been we cannot say. Perhaps he 
would turn in the longing of repen- 


tance to the memory of the man he had 


known so well, and in the weary work- 
ings of his mind confess to this absent — 
one. Perhaps he would pour out his 
self-judgment to a ‘rediscovered God, 
or perhaps he would turn to you, the 
counselor, the pastor, the outside third, 
and with vivid particulars tell you afl 
that was in him. And you would be 
his priest, his confessor, standing, in 
that intense’ moment, between this 
Judas, this prototype of any and every 
Judas in any and every age, and the 
forgiving love of God. And perhaps, | 
because of your goodness and your 

faith and your increasing knowledge ~ 
of the inner life, Judas would not. have 
moved, in the light of a Saturday 
morning, into the wrong kind of death, 
but out to the highway which led back 


to man, and to all men’s need of Christ. __ 


A 


have experienced premarital 


Premarital intercourse is certain to have bearing ° 
on the relationships of the individuals concerned; 
only as we understand what these bearings are can 
we help them develop and strengthen their rela- 


tionship. 


Premarital Sex Relations: The Problem and 
, Its Implications 


SHARP controversy 

ceptable premarital sex standards 
is developing. There is an increasing 
amount of discussion in newspapers 
and magazines in which various atti- 
tudes toward premarital intercourse 
are examined, supported, and attacked. 
Responsible leaders in all walks of life, 


including religion, are being engaged 


in the debate. To say that we are fac- 
ing a penetrating and persistent chal- 
lenge to conventional sex standards in 
both theory and practice seems no 
exaggeration.. Since sex 1s involved, 
discussion is certain to produce strong 
and highly emotional reactions im- 
mediately. Yet we need to be creative 
and honest in our thinking, something 
which is very difficult when we are 


fearful and as beguiled by sex as we. 


are. 
This issue is raised even more 
sharply by data from the two Kinsey 


Reports which indicate that about half 


of the American women and even a 
larger proportion of American men 
al inter- 
course. They also indicate that so far. 
as young women are concerned pre- 
marital intercourse is becoming, an in- 
creasingly acceptable pattern. 
Anyone who works closely with 
young people on their problems of 
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love,*mate selection, and family rela- 
tionships knows that premarital stand- 
ards are of vital concern to young 
people and their parents. Minister- 
counselors, teachers, and other youth 
workers face this issue. Knowing 
there is an issue is one thing; being 
of real help to perplexed individuals 
is another. I plan to outline an ap- 
proach which has been very helpful 
to me in teaching and counseling on 
premarital sex problems, and which 
may be equally helpful to others. I re- 
gard it only as an approach. Much 
study and thought are still needed be- 


fore conclusive answers are reached. 
We make a mistake by considering _ 


the issue as first and primarily one of 
sex. Is not the problem at heart one 
of human interrelationships rather 
than one of sex? We would do better 
to be concerned with how our behavior 
can improve the quality of human in- 
terrelationships than to concentrate on 
whether a certain sexual act has or has 
not occurred. 


To find ways of working together 


with trust and understanding is the 


| 
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paramount problem of our age. That 
applies to all aspects of living—to in- 
ternational relations as well as to 
male-female associations, to racial and 
labor relations, to parent-child rela- 
tionships, to people in their personal, 
face-to-face associations, and in their 


relationships to all mankind. Our cen-_ 


tral concern should be for insuring the 


kind of experiences which make peo- 


ple now and in the long run more able 
to work together with trust, under- 
standing, and sympathetic apprecia- 
tion for others. Conduct which divides 
people, which creates suspicion, dis- 
trust, and an incapacity to work to- 
gether with trust and understanding 
is socially undesirable and immoral. 
Sex standards and conduct need to be 
developed and judged in accordance 
with this principle. If: we agree, in- 
stead of deploring sex, we find our- 
selves engaged in trying to understand 
_ how it may be used for the strengthen- 
ing of personal and group interrela- 
tionships. 


HIS point of view, to be helpful, 
must be genuinely accepted. The 


improvement of human interrelation- 


ships must be our first and sincere 
concern. Some persons have seemingly 
accepted this approach, but have then 
proceeded to use it to prove that some 
particular standard of sexual behavior 
should obtain. Their emotional involve- 
ment prevents objective analysis. 
Premarital intercourse is certain to 
have.a bearing, one way or another, 
on interrelationships. Sex is too inti- 
mately a part of our emotional nature, 


and intercourse has too much cultural : 


meaning for it to be neutral in its 
consequences. 
What are the facts? What does pre- 


marital! intercourse do to the quality 


of the interrelationships of those in- 
volved? The facts are not clearly 


known, but during the past several. 


years I have been seeking: answers. I 
have conducted systematic interviews 
with college-level men seeking particu- 
larly information which would indicate 
how experience ‘in premarital inter- 
course. affected the quality of the rela- 
tionships in which they were involved. — 
This is, of course, a highly selected 
single-sex group. 

I cannot set forth the data I have 
collected in detail. § will attempt only 


to outline some of the tentative ‘in- 


sights which I have developed. These 
may be helpful in thinking through the 


issue of premarital sex standards, and ~ 


in working with young people them- 
selves. | 

1. Every premarital intercourse ex- 
perience 1s a unique. experience. No 
hard and fast statement about what 
will be the outcome of premarital 
coitus is possible. The personalities, 
levels of maturity, backgrounds, previ- 
ous experiences, and motives of the 
participants differ. The circumstances 


under which intercourse occurs vary 


from couple to couple, and from time 
to time with the same couple. Only as 
we recognize this uniqueness can we > 
think clearly about the innumerable 
meanings which premarital intercourse | 
has for various persons. 

2. The quality of the couple’s over- 
all relationship has much effect on the 
outcome of the sexual relationship. 
When sexual relations occur with a 
prostitute or a casual pickup, obvious- 
ly only the most tenuous over-all rela- 
tionship exists. Whatever relationship 
there is, is motivated almost wholly by 
sexual purposes. There is little ot no 
concern with personality values. Con- 


sequently there is practically no chance 


that intercourse (or copulation) will 
result in more trust and understanding 
or a greater capacity for cooperation. 
It seems almost certain to result in 
just the opposite. 
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On the other hand, a couple may 
have intercourse just before marriage. 
Here there is an over-all relationship 


based upon deep feelings and attitudes, | 


and we are dealing with antenuptial 
intercourse. At this point the partners 
feel a real concern for each other’s 
needs, and intercourse itself can pro- 
vide (though it does not always do so) 
not merely physical pleasure, but a way 


of expressing their sense of unity and> 


anterrelationship. 


Between these extremes are over- 


all relationships of varying degrees of 
closeness in which intercourse occurs 
—the casual summer friendship, good 
friends who are dating, steady daters, 
and the almost engaged. As we are 
able to differentiate degrees of affec- 
tional attachment, we find intercourse 
having different effects on the relation- 
ships of those involved, and probably 
on the subsequent relationships which 
the participants are able to establish 
with others. 


3. Circumstances beyond the control 
of either party may alter the quality 


of the relationship. Even though atti- 
tudes are wholly altruistic and the re- 
lationship is openly and freely entered 
into by each, intercourse may still 
severly injure the relationship. An en- 
gaged couple, out of love, might freely 
agree to enter intercourse, yet be so 


immature and so unready to meet the 


situation that an unexpected pregnancy 
would alter the whole complexion of 
what had been for them, until then, a 
satisfactory relationship. Discovery, 
unexpected feelings of guilt or suspi- 


cion, or the strain of secrecy will some- , 


times produce the same results. A 


couple cannot be sure that because they: 


have willingly, frankly, and honestly 
entered a sexual relationship that it 
will. work out to their complete satis- 
faction. No human relationship is, of 
course, a fully safe and secure one. 


tives were not verbalized; 
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What we need in all relationships is 
help in knowing when we are taking 
undue risks. | 


4: Conflicting and self-centered mo- 
tivations cause hurt, disillusionment, 
and disharmony among non-engaged 
couples experiencing premarital inter- 
course. Conflicting motivations even- 
tually appeared more important than 
guilt feelings in causing trouble. Ori- 
ginally I had expected to find feelings © 
of guilt much stressed by those whom 
I interviewed, and so was surprised at | 


‘the small amount of guilt revealed. 


Much more guilt, I think, would have 
been voiced by a group of women; 
Women are taught to feel differently 
about premarital intercourse than are 
men. It- was evident, however, that in 
relationship after relationship for the 
man the net effect of conflicting moti- 
vations was a sense of distrust, -suspi- 


cion, and disrespect. 


HE BOY might enter intercourse 

for physical pleasure, the girl to 
please him. A girl might invite inter- 
course because it seemed a way to at- 
tract a partner, or because it gave her 
a needed feeling of intimacy and close- 
ness, the boy because it proved his 
masculinity, or his capacity for sexual 
functioning. In most cases these mo- 
sometimes 
they appeared to be unconscious mo- 
tivations. Motive analysis is very com- 
plicated, especially when we realize 
the number and concealed nature of 
motives ny present in each sit- 
uation. 


Women are particularly likely to re- 
gard intercourse either as a move to- 
ward, or as a way of insuring a con- 
tinuing, stable relationship. The man’s 
interest is frequently mainly in secur- 
ing emotional and physical satisfaction 
from intercourse. The result of this 
conflict in purpose is often hurt, disil- 
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lusionment, and anger for both, and 
guilt, particularly for the girl. 


When one participant has one pur- 
pose and the other a different one 
sooner or later the divergent motiva- 
tions are exposed. The result is a 
growing sense of. suspicion, distrust, 
the erection of barriers, and a feeling 
of being exploited. The relationship 


ultimately breaks with a feeling of 
hurt, bitterness, and a sense of having | 


been used, which probably rhakes it 
more difficult for the persons to build 
good relationships with others later. 


Similar motivations do not insure 


the development of a good relationship. 


The motives need to be other-centered 


rather than self-centered. An obvious 


illustration of like motives resulting 
in discord would. be a situation in 
which each participant was expressing 
a personal rebellion against authority, 
but lacked any personal interest in his 


‘partner. 


Divergent motivations may still exist 
in the engagement period. Two other 


factors are more likely to be present. 
then, however, which tend to lessen 


the likelihood of divergent motivation. 
One is the increased capacity of the 
couple to communicate honestly with 


each other. The other is the increasing 


degree to which motivations are 


““other-centered.”’ There is much less 


other-centeredness in the early dating 
relationship, and usually none in the 
strictly casual association. 

5. Am intercourse relationship whieh 
is accompanied by feelings of unity and 


acceptance appears to rest upon certain 


definite considerations. These consid- 
erations are a.capacity for full and 


free communication between the 


partners, an ability to handle such un- 
hoped for consequences as pregnancy, 
discovery, and parental disapproval, a 
genuine concern for each other’s wel- 
fare, and upon the couple’s paramount 


concern with the quality of their rela- 
tionship, rather than sex itself. [ have 
come across a number of intercourse 
relationships, all involving engaged 


‘couples, in which the partners have 


felt that while they were having inter- 
course their sense of intimacy and 
feelings of trust, confidence, and under- 
standing also increased. This has re- 


sulted, I believe, from the presence of 
the factors indicated in the first sen-, 


tence of this paragraph. 


In the Burgess-Wallin study of en- 
gaged couples, (Burgess, Ernest W., 


Wallin, Paul, Engagement and 


Marriage: Chicago: J.B. Lippincott 
Company, 1953, chapters 11 and 12) 
over 90% of those couples reporting 
premarital intercourse stated that they 
felt sexual relations had _ increased 
their sense of closeness. On the other 


hand, a number of engaged couples 


who have decided against having inter- 
course have reported to me their be- 
lief that their decision not to have in- 
tercourse has drawn them closer to- 
gether. What does this mean? Frob- 


ably that. these couples have reached a_ 


point when they can talk with full 
frankness and’trust, and a mutual re- 
spect which causes them to honor and 
respect each other. The experience of 
discussing. so intimate a relationship 
with candor and respect increases their 


feelings of trust and regard, regardless 


of which way the decision goes. 


For some couples already in love, 


intercourse has seemed to break down 
the final barriers to full and frank ac- 
ceptance of each other, and so has in- 
creased their love for each: other. Other 


engaged couples in spite of seemingly 


favorable circumstances have noted 


such. divisive effects as these: “We 


began to make sex more and more the 
focus of our relationship,’ “Once we 
began to have intercourse, I (the man) 
seemed to lose interest in getting mar- 
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ried,” “Even though we loved each 
other the nagging fear of pregnancy 
spoiled the relationship for us.” (the 
woman. ) 


3 UCH has been said about the 
. Kinsey findings that approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the women 
and most of the men who had had pre- 
marital intercourse expressed “no re- 
gret” over the experience. I am _ not 


satisfied to accept this as the only . 


criterion for judging the quality of the 
relationship. Simply to voice “no re- 
gret’ does not rule out the possibility 
of undesirable consequences for the 
speaker or his partner. 

Both men and women frequently 
tell me they have no regrets over pre- 
marital intercourse, yet they relate in 
detail experiences which have obvious- 
ly resulted in hurt feelings, recrimina- 
tions, bitterness, distrust, and suspi- 


cion. One “no regrets” man described | 


how several of his paramours had tried 
to “trap” him, and how he managed 
to circumvent the desire of each for 
marriage while still keeping her in a 
mood to accept him as her partner in 
intercourse. 

A number of persons clearly based 
their expression of “no regret’? upon 
success in avoiding pregnancy or dis- 
c6very. They seemed to have little 
awareness that the nature of their 
psychological experiences might affect 
attitudes toward the other sex, or abil- 
ity to establish good relationships 
later. 

While a feeling of guilt always dis- 
turbs an individual, it sometimes has 
the effect of cementing the relationship 
of a couple who bear affection for each 
other. For example, expressions of 


guilt sometimes lead to sympathetic 
efforts to understand and allay it. The 
result may be increased closeness. 

In my judgment, practically all of 
the premarital coitus in the pre-en- 
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gagement period, and an undetermined 
portion of intercourse in the engage- 
ment period, occurs under conditions 
which both then and eventually, result 
in more suspicion, distrust, and less 
ability to set up. good relationships. 
Couples who are relatively immature, 
who are unready to bear the responsi- 


bility of a permanent marriage rela- 


tionship, who are over-eager for the 
sexual experience, who are unable to 
communicate with each other in a 
really trusting and confidential way 
will find it practically impossible in our 
culture to set up a sexual relationship 
which contributes to. increased trust, 
confidence, and good will toward each 
other and toward people in general. 


Up to this point discussion has cen- 
tered on the implications of premarital 


intercourse for those who are most 1m- 


mediately involved. While I have only 


hinted at the broader ramifications the 


whole issue of the individual in his 
social and cultural relationships needs 
to have careful consideration by the 
counselor. What can adults working 
with young people do to help them 
think through the issues involved in 
premarital intercourse so as to achieve 
better personal interrelationships ° 


First, I return to my earlier sug- 
gestion that the central concern must 
be for improved personal interrelation- 
ships rather than with sex per se. This 
means a reorientation in thinking for 
many, but it ‘is an approach which 
“makes sense’ to young people in a 
way no other approach does. At the 
same time, it is in harmony with reli- 
gious concepts. It is spelling out so far 
as sex behavior is concerned, the 
meaning of the injunction, “‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ and of the Golden 
Rule. It answers positively the ques-_ 
tion, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” It 
puts sexual morality on a meaningful 
basis. 
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Focusing on a concern for interrela- 
tionships gives the minister and the 
counselor a framework within which to 
think, a point of view by which he may 
orient himself. The first reaction of 


some of this approach is that “all 


standards are being swept away.” 
Actually the standards suggested are 
very real and positive. What is neces- 
sary is time for thinking through this 
point of view, and for recognizing 
how helpful it can be once understood. 

Second, the minister in his role as 
counselor and teacher needs to remem- 
ber that young persons cannot and 
ought not to be forced into any pattern 
of sexual behavior. No one, minister, 


parent, counselor, or teacher can su- 


pervise young people so closely, or 
teach with such authority that they 
can insure no “stepping out of bounds” 
sexually. Their yery success would re- 
sult in inhibitions so severe as to 


destroy the whole spontaneity of life, 
and make the individual an emotional | 


invalid. They can only give young 
people help in thinking through their 
problems, and hope that when they do 
have to make actual decisions they will 
be able to make them wisely. The 
problem is that young peagple today are 
called upon to make #fany decisions 
without guidance, adéquate informa- 
‘tion, or insight. 


E HAVE hardly treated our 


young people fairly. Rigid taboos 
against premarital intercourse have 
_long existed. Severe penalties have 


been assessed for their violation. But — 


in the past, adults at least aided youth 


in their observance of the convention- 


al code by strict chaperonage, taboos 
on sex discussion, and similar barriers 
to sex practices. 


Today we are trying to enforce 
about the same code, minus the bar- | 


riers. In fact, young people are thrust 
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headlong into situations where their 


only choice is to become sex-conscious. | 


Newspapers, movies, and other media 


of communication make sex a daily | 


conversation fare. The automobile, 
widely disseminated contraceptive in- 
formation, and advertising all lend 
their force to awaken sex-conscious- 
ness and desire. 

By the freedom which has been ex- 
tended an engaged couple in our so- 
ciety we seem to have implied that, if 
after weighing the evidence conscien- 
tiously and sincerely they decide to en- 
ter intercourse, it is their own busi- 
ness. Having thus relaxed our sanc- 
tions, logically we should, reexamine 
the basis of our judgments now. They 
should be made in terms of the demon- 
strated effects which intercourse has 
upon the quality of interrelationships 
between the partners, between the 
partners and those secondarily in- 
volved, and between the partners and 
the larger society, now and later. 

We will be able to accept this view 
only as we are able to be less shocked 
and fearful of sex. Many young peo- 
ple have premarital intercourse and go 
on living successful and happy lives. 
Others, of course, meet with unhappy 
qand even disastrous experiences. Our 


failure to discuss sex matters and 1s-. 


sues freely as we do other issues of 
consequence has, however, left us un- 
aware of the possibilities, outcomes, 
and problems involved in this area of 
conduct. 

Third, we need to be realistic about 
the existing situation as it is related to 
sex standards. Young people them- 
Selves are fully aware of conditions. 
Data from the Kinsey research have 


been printed in most of the widely cir- 


culated publications. Newspapers and 
magazines carry numerous articles on 
almost every aspect of sexual func- 
tioning. Sexual intercourse is a com- 
mon topic of conversation at the high 
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school level. Frequently young people 
have referred to couples who were 
having intercourse, and later, I have 
found the: information to be correct. 
Most couples hear rumors about 
acquaintances who have “gone the 
limit.” A seventeen-year-old boy in a 
high school discussion group recently 
commented that few youth who dated 
actively completed high school without 
having to decide whether to engage in 
premarital sexual intercourse. His as- 
sociates, both boys and girls, agreed 
with his statement. Many high school 
and college young men and women. 
have known or know couples who are 
having premarital intercourse with no 


obvious untoward consequences. Con- 


traceptive information of a kind is 
available to most high school youth, 
and about as frequently the contra-— 
ceptives themselves. 

Fourth, we need to build a different 
concept of the nature of sex and sex 
education. Young people ask for help 
on interrelationships. What they are 
given is either reproductive or physio- 
logical information or _ strictures 
against certain kinds of behavior with- 
out accompanying insight or under- 
standing. They want help under- 
standing the emotional aspects of their 
sexual nature and that of the other sex, 
together with outcomes which can re- 
sult from the various possible uses of 
sex in relationships with other persons. 
. An approach which simply “in- 


_veighs against’? serves only to make 


matters worse. It produces neither un- 
derstanding nor acceptance of one’s 
impulses. It heightens guilt and fear, 
and makes the individual feel even 


‘more unworthy because of his inability 


to control or subdue his desires. 


behavior and sex desires 
J are regarded too largely as pri- 
marily physiological, and as motivated 
by desire for physical pleasure. These 
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elements are doubtless components in 
all sexual behavior, and their intensity 
also varies from person to person and 
from time to time. We are far too lit- 
tle aware though, of the extent to 
which psychological and emotional fac- 
tors motivate sexual behavior, and of 
the subtleties of sexual motivations. 


A rather common problem will 1- 
lustrate the point. An engaged couple 
wants to avoid involvement in inter- 
course, yet they find their sexual urges 
building up in a manner which dis- 
tresses them. They are in a more or 
less constant battle with sexual de- 
sires. A number of possible circum- 
stances, all non-physical in nature, may 
explain the intensity of their feelings. 
They may feel guilty over having such 
impulses and so they fight them, and 
try to suppress them. This may and 
usually does intensify the problem. 
They may be persons who have felt 
starved for affection and intimacy. 
Their childhood and family life may 
have been marred by the feeling that 
they were unwanted. and_ belonged 
nowhere. Now in their relationship 
each has found a responsive person, 
and in the joy of the new relationship 
the customary restraints are 
aside. 


Here the problem is to help the 
couple understand themselves well 
enough so that they can make their 
decisions in regard to future conduct 


wisely, and in harmony with their 


cern for maintaining the quality o 
their interrelationships. 


Sometimes one finds an engaged 
couple psychologically and emotionally 
ready for marriage. For some reason 
such as parental objection, lack of 
money and housing,“er the fact that 
they plan for further education, this 
couple has had to’ postpone marriage 
indefinitely. 


knowing each other fully, they are de- 


subside to 


swept 


Wanting to marry and 
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nied this possibility because of circum- 
stances which bear little or no relation 
to marriage readiness. A feeling of 
frustration and defeat builds up, and 
along with it a strong feeling of sexual 
need. When a couple in such a situa- 
tion can plan, and hope that marriage 
can. be achieved in the reasonably near 
future, their sexual tensions tend to 
manageable proportions. 
Socially we need much more attention 
given to ways of making marriage 
possible when there is a sound readi- 
ness for it. 

Sexual feelings will always be a part 
of the normal individual. A knowledge 
of his own motivations and_ needs, 
however, helps a great deal in living » 
easily with sex. Individuals can order 
and direct their sexual impulses in 


much the same manner that they man- 


age their other impulses. This capacity 
for direction is again influenced by 
psychological factors. The person who | 
is more mature emotionally, is achiev- 
ing normally in his educational and> 
occupational pursuits, and who feels 
himself loved and- appreciated has a 
greater capacity for self-direction of 
his sexual impulses. Soin a very real 
sense, the greatest assistance we can 
give a person in achieving sexual 
morality is to help him toward maturi- 


ity, give him a= sense of individual 


worth an@ acceptance, and help him 
attain satisfying personal interrela- 
tionships. | 
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Recognizing the Neurotic—and Living with Him 


A MINISTER writes... 

I’ve heard people with whom I must 
come in contact in my ministry de- 
scribed as neurotics (and I can believe 
_it!). I would like to know two things 
—how to recognize a neurotic, first. 
How they react, and how they are dif- 
ferent from other people. And-second 
—how one can live with a neurotic and 
be happy. | 


DR. TARLTON MORROW, JR., Psychiatrist, 
School of Medicine, 
burgh, replies .. . 


Let us begin by stating some of the © 


reasons why it is not easy to distin- 
- guish neurotics. Neurotic people are, 
of course, still people—and like other 
people require essentially the same sat- 
isfaction of needs, are subject to es- 
sentially the same restrictions of society 
and convention, and are (potentially, 
at least) 
complex compromises of successful ad- 
justment as other people. | 
Certainly in comparison with severe- 
ly mentally ill persons, whom we call 
psychotic,- the neurotic’s personality 
_ equipment is less damaged. By legal 
standards he is sane; and by the moral 
standards of most people he is con- 
sidered “responsible.” The quality of 
difference is hard to put one’s finger 
on because the neurotic does seem so 
much like all of us. And recognition is 
_ further obscured by the fact that we 


University of Pitts- 


s capablé of managing the. 


a 


are often forced to admit that we are 

all just a tiny bit “neurotic.” 
Neurosis is widespread, and it varies 

amazingly in its manifestations. Each 


of us has some unresolved attitude as a 


hangover of our childhood which can 
be called our “neurotic potential.” It 
may bother us little, if at all; on the 
other hand, a neurosis can lead to even 
more marked disability than some cases 
of actual psychosis. 
The essential difference between 


“neurotic” and “normal” people lies in 


the proportion of feelings and _atti- 
tudes which are beyond voluntary 
control. The severe neurotic is one 
whose behavior is in the main inflexible 
and misunderstandable even to him- 
self. 

But how can we recognize a neu- 
rotic person, in the sense of those who 
would be considered clinically ill? Of 
course some knowledge of the specific 
characteristics of the various neurotic 
illnesses as outlined by the experts is 
helpful in making a decision about any 
particular situation. But here are some 
general guideposts. 

Probably one of the most ubiquit- 
ous characteristics is that the neurotic 
feels somehow that his symptom is 
silly, or unnecessary, or causes him 
trouble. (However, this is not entirely 
true because fhe core of the neurotic 
problem is by definition beyond the 
awareness of the individual.) It might 


‘ 
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be better to say that the neurotic usual- 
ly realizes that something is anigs, 
even if he doesn’t know or understa 


exactly what or why. It is rather like 


a person’s recognizing that he has a 


fever without knowing the cause. 


Another guidepost is the general feel- 
ing of loss of self-esteem of the neu- 
rotic. This again is something felt, but 
not understood. 

To the outsider, ifrational (but not 
bizarre or peculiar) behavior and ideas 
are a sign of neurosis. Over-reacting 


-. to relatively insignificant incidents; 
petty, yet vehemently maintained 


prejudices or grudges ; over-concern 


for details or a “special system” for 


doing things; the need for undue re- 
assurance frofn others about doing 


well; undue. sensitivity to — 


touchiness in contacts with people } ex- 
cessive apologies; an unusual amount 
of inconsistency in dealing with people 
and jobs—all of these are objective 
signs of neurosis. 

The first thing to be recognized 
about living happily and helpfully with 
a neurotic (that is, after considering 


how much one’s own problems affect 


the person with whom one lives) is 
that a neurotic cannot help himself all 
alone. Much is said along the lines of 
‘Its all up to you” or “No one can help 
you but yourself.” But that is only 
part of it. True, the neurotic must be 
willing to be helped and must do a 
great share of the work. Yet, just as 


his problem originally developed in re-— 


lationship with other people—people 
important to him—it must be read- 
justed in relationship with other peo- 
ple. And again, these must be — 


tant people. 


Fundamentally, the greatest contri- 
bution to living happily with a neurotic 
person is the encouragement and sup- 
port one gives him in seeking and gain- 
ing professional help. If this is not 
possible (and most decidedly even 


A Reminder From the Editor 


If PAsToRAL PsyCHOLocy is to con- 

tinue meeting the needs of the minister 
it must keep closely in touch with 

these needs as they come to us from 
‘the ministers themselves. We urge 
you to write to us of your problems, 
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your work. 

It is only as we share together that 
PASTORAL PsyYCHOLOGY can. realistic- 
ally grapple with the tremendous 
problems which the American minister 


/ faces in his work today. 


when it is possible) the second most 
helpful thing is recognition of the na- 
ture of a neurosis. It is vital to realize 
that a neurotic is not willfully behav- 
ing as he does. Any illness, even pneu- 


monia, has some secondary, coinci- 
dental advantages: these may well be — 


overemphasized, but they are _ not 
primary. The neurotic may not seem 
to want to “change his ways” just as 
a crippled person is loath to relearn 
walking; but in the case of the neu- 
rotic, he may never have known how 
to walk well at all. A neurotic is not 
stupid, nor is a neurosis just for the 
very intelligent. A neurotic is imma- 
ture only insofar as his particular 
symptom or symptoms are concerned. 


To assist the neurotic in- finding an 


appropriate job, to de-emphasize his 
difficulties, to avoid challenging him. 
about his symptoms—all these help. 
To be tolerant of his fears and short- 
comings is useful, provided that one is — 


neither condescending nor complacent. 


_A neurotic in the long run will ap- 
preciate a triple-barreled attitude on 
the part of others which says: “I un- 
derstand that you have a. problem; I 
may not know its exact meaning for 
you, but I am sure you would feel 


better were you in control of it, rather | 


than the other way around.” A neu- 
rosis has its roots deep ‘within the per- 
sonality and takes nourishment away 
from precious self-esteem, self-confi- 
dence, certainty, and trust. It hides 
itself with equal skill from outsiders 
and from the person himself. To be 
neurotic is rather like being a prisoner 
in a tower without knowing who one’s 
captors are; and at the same time, 
being incapable of crying out for help 
in understandable words. The neurotic 
sometimes cannot thank you for your 
help and understanding. But he will 
appreciate it. 

DR. JOHN A. P. MILLET, Chief Psychia- 
trist, American Rehabilitation Committee, 


answers... 
Answering these two questions 1n a 


mianner which can be expected to sat- 


isfy the correspondent is no easy task. 


It would seem that he has one neurotic 


person in mind—possibly a member . 


of his immediate family. In addition, 
it appears that one or more of his 
parishioners (or vestrymen or elders ) 
are people with whom he finds it rather 
difficult to deal. To put it in another 
way 
it difficult to adjust*to without such 
uncomfortable feelings cropping up as 
impatience, boredom, irritation, in- 
tolerance or contempt. 

On the other hand, he may. be aie 
assed by what seems to him to be a 
great number of people making un- 
reasonable challenges to his patience 
and understanding. Here indeed would 
be a particular threat to his role as 
a minister, for he is expected at all 
times to be an example of the Chris- 
tian virtues of patience, tolerance and 
comfort. 

This correspondent seems to have a 
stereotyped picture of what a neurotic 
person is; he thinks there are special 
ways in urotic manifests 
undesirable characteristics. And he be- 
lieves these chantactefistics are not 


they are people whom he finds 


observable in those who are not neu- 
rotic. He seems to use the word ‘‘neu- 
rotic’’ in an invidious sense, as though 
neurotic people were inferior to other 
human beings—less_ desirable, and 
either to be pitied or avoided at all. 
costs. 

The truth of the matter is quite 
different. There are many neurotic 
people who are much easier to live 
with than some normal people. :\And 
there are many differences in the per- 
sonality make-up, the attitudes, and 
the behavior of individuals afflicted 
with a neurosis as there are among 
those who are not so afflicted, or who 
at least seem not to be so afflicted. It 
is encouraging that thisg@eerespondent 
seeks clarification of the problem; for 
it would be distressing indeed were he 
to develop an artificial distinction in 
his mind between ‘‘neurotic” and non- 
neurotic human beings. 

Many attempts have been made to 
define neurosis and the neurotic per- 
sonality in terms which would be ac- 


ceptable and understandable to any 


reasonably intelligent person. But 
these attempts are not always convinc- 
ing, since all so-called ‘“*normal” peo- 
ple have some tinge of neurosis .in 
their make-up, while all so-called neu- 
rotic people have an essential normal- 
ity. In addition to that ‘“normality”— 
and for a variety of reasons—they may 
show such evidences of distress as 
exaggerated fears, fluctuations of 
mood, uncomfortable self-conscious- 
ness, or a variety of bodily disturb- 
ances which signalize the presence of 
unresolved anxieties. While these 
symptoms may make their lives un- 
comfortable, and may even impede 
their adaptive efforts, the symptoms 
are usually subject to partial or com- 
plete removal once their causes are de- 
termined and steps can be taken to 
eliminate them. 
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Transference in Counseling 


ROBERT M. MYERS, Executive Secretary, 
Family Service of the Main Line Federa- 
tion of Churches, Inc., Ardmore, Penna. me 
writes... 

Dr. Dodd's article on in 
your November and December 1955 


issues is excellent, and I am sure it. 
1s helpful to many people who want to 
improve their own counseling tech- 


nique, or who just want to know more 
about what is involved in counseling. 


I was puzzled by one of Dr. Dodd’s 
comments, and I wonder if you would 
ask him to tell us why he said (on 
page 32 of the November issue) that 
the counselor makes efforts to keep 
clear of the special feelings which the 
counselee develops for him. These 
feelings, such as the child-parent 
relationship which Dr. Dodd mentions 
here, are so necessary to the effective- 
ness of counseling that is not a purely 


superficial giving of advice that it 


seems to me Dr. Dodd owes us some 
clarification of his comment about 
“keeping clear” of them. 


As a matter of fact, in the Febru- 
ary 11 interview, Dr. Dodd speaks of 
how this relationship is used to help 


the counselee develop a new concep- 
tion of a father. Again, where he men- 
tions that the counselee sees him as 


“the domineering mother’ it is quite 


apparent that Dr. Dodd is using the 


counselee’s feelings toward him. 
(transference) in a helpful and thera- 
peutic way. In fact, this seems im- 
plicit in much of the article. It seems 
to me that he is keeping clear about 
the relationships rather than making 
“efforts to keep clear of them.” 


DR. ALECK D. DODD, Counselor, Toledo, 
Ohio, replies .. . 

I am grateful to you for calling my, 
attention to a statement I made in wi 
article ‘““Counseling—Step by Step” 
PasTORAL PsycHotoey for 5 
page 32, which seemed to contradict 
other statements and attitudes in the 
same article. The whole statement of | 
mine was: “In a prolonged and in- 
timate relationship such as this was it 
is inevitable that special feelings for the 
counselor arise, in spite of hig efforts 
to keep clear of them.” 

I believe you are in general correct 
that the counselor has to “keep clear 
about the relationship rather than 
making efforts to keep clear of them.” 
Of course, that keeping clear about 
them is essential. Counseling is ham- 
pered, often ruined, by failing to O. 

But there is more to it than tha 
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think. The counselee is constantly at- 
tempting to thrust the counselor into 


roles she has been used to, as is plain 


in this case record, since she needs 
them to retain the false but only se- 
chrity she knows. She imagines he is 
filling those roles. This imaginative 
distortion of the real situation by the 
counselee is done so subtly and oftcn 
so cleverly although not deliberately 
that it is difficult for the counselor to 
avoid falling into one or the other of 
those roles at times. For a_ kind- 
hearted counselor it is easy so to act 
that he actually becomes an indulgent 
- mother to a certain extent and, instead 
of helping the counselee get over this 
childish need, unwittingly perpetutates 
it. Or the counselee will ask such in- 
nocent questions that seem to cali for 
answers and for re-assurance that the 
counselor will slip unawares into the 


role of the guiding father. When a 


counselee pauses, looks the counselor 
in the eye and says: “I’m impossible,’’ 
‘it may be that the counselor has al- 
ready partially filled the role assigned 
in those words by previously becoming 
tired of hearing the counselee’s con- 
stant expressions of anxiety about 


April 


satisfying the “special feelings for the 
counselor” which arise. 

Of course, at the same time that he 
is recognizing and avoiding: acting out 
these roles, he is accepting as fully as 
possible her need for him to fill them. 
He genuinely honors her right to try 
to get him to satisfy her there. 

Furthermore the counselor enters 
as deeply as he can into the counselee’s 


_ feelings however immature they are, 


having everything go just right, an at- - 


titude that leads her frequently to nag 
her family. Or if the counselee says: 
_“T keep having to remember you are 
not God,” quite seripusly, an un- 
noticed self-congratulation may arise 
in the counselor and even without 
words but by tone of voice it may 
confuse the counselee unnecessarily. 


So the counselor has to keep clear of 


experiencing them himself in his own 
person—her remorse, her panic, her 
longings. But unlike her he is not 
caught in them; he can, as it were, 
walk in and out of them, be clear of 


them at the same time that he feels — 


them keenly. He is not objective in the 


usual sense of keeping himself quite | 


outside her emotions. He cannot so 
thoroughly help her if he does. She 
needs a warm acceptance, needs to feel 


that he is on her side—not in any - 


argument with her husband—but in 
her general struggle, so that she can 
learn that no longer is she alone as 


she has been most of her life. For 


counseling is not to me a science in 
the sense that the scientist examines a 
slide under. a microscope or a physician 


examines a patient with a stethoscope 
—and many a time a counselee feels as © 


if she were in that position, and per- 
haps not without reason—but counsel- 
ing is today at least (whatever it may 
be tomorrow) an art that uses al! 
science available but is human, natural, 
warm, reciprocal, indeed, spiritual. 
There is another way in which the 
counselor does not keep himself out of 


the situation, but enters and shares in ~ 


it. When it is wise, when it will help 
the counselee, when failure to do so 
will hinder the progress of the coun- 
seling, he will admit not only to him- 
self but to the counselee, his own 
shortcomings or immaturities which 
inevitably crop up in the mutual ex- 
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perience. He must be keenly aware of 
them himself; and never mention them 
to the counselee merely because he 
longs to confess or is carried awav 
with the need for exhibitionism. But 
if he finds that his own immaturity at 
some point considerably hinders his 
thinkirfg about the counselee’s conver- 
sation and emotions, he may have to 
send the counselee to some one else ; 
but better still would it be to keep on 


with her, making a clean breast of his_ 


difficulty to her, asking her to bear 
-with him and only accept him while he 
works it out, and then go on after that 
interruption with both in a better po- 


sition to continue the counseling. The 
counselee knows that she is dentine. 


then with a real person, not just an 
idealized one, and she is helped by 
finding herself needed; 
counselor has cleared away an ob- 


stacle in himself that was there all | 


along hind¢ring without his knowing 
it. This is a delicate situation and 
should not be attempted unless one 
_ knows pretty well what one is doing. 
There are other times when the imma- 


turities of the counselor are not so 


pressing ; but to mention one will help 
the counselee face his own immatur- 
ities, knowing that the relationship is 
not just one-sided, but a two-way one. 

Here we are on new ground—at the 
other extreme from the old Freudian 
early distress at transference as a dis- 
agreeable but unavoidable interference. 
So that I think counselors must. go 
very carefully in using counter trans- 
ference deliberately in furthering 


counseling. The counselor should it. 


seems to me put his skill, his time, his 
experience, his knowledge, and even 
_ his personality at the disposal of the 
counselee to be used by her as she may, 
as long as he does not allow himself tc 
be used for his own satisfactions or 
against his own convictions, his rights, 
cr his mature judgment. 
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DR. LOOMIS AT UNION 


_ Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, president 
of Union Theological Seminary 1m 
New York, has just announced the or- 
ganization of a new program on psy- 
chiatry and religion which is to be in- 
augurated at the Seminary through a 
$200,000 grant from the Old Dominion 
Foundation. In announcing the pro- 
gram, Dr. Van Dusen said: 


“Psychiatry challenges religion to a 
radical reexamination of its under- 
standing of the human spirit and its 
traditional methods of ministering to 
the spiritual life of man. At the same 
time, not a few psychiatrists appear to 
be moving toward a more _ positive 
attitude to religion and the church. 
Overpressed by the steadily mounting 
numbers of persons seeking their help 
and recognizing the insufficient number 
of fully trained psychiatrists. to meet 
the demand, many are turning increas- 
ingly toward the clergy as_ possible 
collaborators. Futhermore, on their 
side, the theologians, having once look- 
ed askance at psychoanalysis, are now 
coming to see fruitful possibilities in 
the interchange between the disciplines 
of theology and psychiatry. 

“These and other factors point to 
the need for more adequate instruction 
of prospective ministers in the insights 
of contemporary psychiatry and_ re- 
lated disciplines, and for training in 
pastoral counselling which takes full 
advantage of these insights. They also 


open new possibilities for the educa- 
tion, through ministers’ institutes and 


similar means, of men already in the 


pastorate. They- challenge leaders in 
these two potentially complementary 
vocations—the field of mental Realth 
and the ministry—to work out in ‘con- 
ference the right relations between 
their respective approaches to the prob- 


lems of mental and emotional heaith. 


“Tt is very important that the _ 
pective minister be able to distinguish 


* those difficulties which lie beyond his 


competence, and refer them to psychia-— 


trists for professional treatment. But 


the great bulk of problems brought to . 
the minister are of a kind which do 
not require medical help, and for which | 
a trained and intelligent ministry 
through the church offers the best 
pronuse of relief and cure. For ex- 


ample, the increasing breakdown of 
marriage 


and the home is of major 
concern to both the church and _ psy- 
chiatry. The relatively new field ot 
marriage counselling’as carried on by 
pastors and other non medical coun- 
sellors 1s being increasingly welcomed 


by the psychiatric profession.”’ 


- Dr. Earl A. Loomis, Jr., Associate 
Professor of Child Psychiatry, School 
of Medicine, and Director of the Chil- 
dren's Residential Treatment Service. 
\Vestern Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinics, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, an 
outstanding psychiatrist, and author of 
a number of articles in PASTorRAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY, has been named director of 
the program. A ministerial associate 
for Dr. Loomis, trained and experi- 
enced in clinical pastoral work, will be 
appointed later on. 


A board of advisors consisting of 


outstanding psychiatrists and church 


leaders is now in the process of selec- 


tion. Dr. Van Dusen hopes. at a. later 


time to extend the program by provid- 
ing through it a resource for consulta- 
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‘tion among theologital educators and 
psychiatrists, and by giving extension 
education for men already in_ the 
ministry. 

We are in the process of preparing, 
for the fall when this program takes 
place, a comprehensive statement on 
Dr. Loomis, his background, and his 
plans. 


TRAINING IN GROUP DEVELOPMENT 


The National Education Associa- 


tion announces its Tenth Annual Sum- 
mer National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development to be held in two 
sessions, June 17-July 6, and July 22- 
August 10. respectively, 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. 


The purpose of this training pro- 
gram, according ta the announcement 


1s as follows: 


1. To develop increased sensitivity 
to human relations situations. 


' 2. To develop the ability to diag- 


nose the causes of human relations 


problems. 
3. To practice the problem- solving 


skills of an effective leader. 


4. study problems inter- 
group relations organizationab 
conflict. 

5. To plan for effective work in the 
community. | 

For further information write to 
the Director of the National Training 
laboratories, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
\Vashington 6, D. C. 


LUTHER E. WOODWARD 
Dr. Luther E. Woodward, Coor- 


dinator, Community Health Services, 
New York State Mental Health Com- 


mission, and’a member of our Editor- 


tal Advisory Board, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Orthopsychia- 
tric Association, Inc., for the year of 
1956-57 at its last annual meeting. 
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OVE OR PERISH by Smiley 
Blanten, M.D. (Simon and 

Schuster—$3.50; 
Book Club members, $3.00 ) 


(This book is the current Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club. ) 


This is the most remarkable popular. 
book on self-understanding that has. 


been published for many years. Despite 
the fact that it is destined to be a best- 


seller, it is entirely free from the boot- 


strap quality and the easy philosophy 
that has characterized so many of the 
popular books along this line. 

To the author, there-is no possible 
way of finding love or of becoming 
lovable that does not move through a 
realistic dealing with our hostility, 
aggression, and negativity. Both our 
culture and our nature are such that 
we can not reach adult years wholly 
free from the consequences of conflict 
and frustration. Each stage of life 
“brings new tensions and requires new 
adjustments.” Two things are true 
about this readjustment process. On 
the one hand, “We do not become ill 
and unhappy because these everyday 
problems arise, but only when we fail 
to solve* them satisfactorily.”” On the 


other hand, any real solution involves 
coming to terms with the root forces 
within us, not denying their existence 
or acknowledging only what seems to 


special price to. 


“Chronic 
hate,’ for instance, “compotrads the 
evil it ostensibly sets out to redress.” 
But one’s own hostility, courageously 
dealt with, releases new energy for the 
service of love. 


be their positive aspect. 


The author presents a broad concep- 
“a 


tion of the meaning of love, 
found urge to preserve and extend life 
by means of union with another living 


force.” It takes many forms, but it “‘is 
all of one piece.” 


Love, “‘in its widest 
meaning, is simply an intense, positive 
interest in an object.” Such a concep- 
tion méans that love is discussed not 
alone in relation to the associations of 
one human being to another, but also 
of a human being to his vocation, his 
interests, his view of the meaning of 
life, and to God. Love is thus the in- 
vestment of one’s selfhood. It can not 
be indiscriminate, for we are wrong 
“when we assume that other people 
will love us merely because we love 
them.” But we can leave the way open 
for the return. 

Unusually helpful is the author’s 
discussion of the course of love through 


the middle years. It is at this point, he 


notes, that so many of us develop a 
“sense of boredom and futility” that 
robs “life of its meaning and purpose.” 
Here is his explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. “It is as if we were paralyzed 
by the abortive outcome of our first 


attempts to explore the world’s myster- 


as a 
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ies, and could: never » again risk the 


danger of giving expression to our in- 


nermost desires and ambitions. In- 
stead, we abandon our curiosity and 
interest, accept self-imposed limita- 
tions on our activities, and retreat into 
the safe cubicle of conventional routine. 
Like a ship with an ancient crack in 
the boiler, we can never permit our- 
selves to sail ahead at more than half- 
steam.” Yet the fact is that the crack 
in the boiler can be repaired. In such 
instances as this, love as _ self-giving 
investment, 
withdrawn. One gains a narrow and 


rigid form of safety, but only at the 


price of genuine living, which consists 
of love’s continuing investments. 

The volume is replete with illumi- 
nating life stories from the author’s 
professional experience, all of them 
used by permission. They are not “suc- 
cess stories,’ but mixtures of success 
and failure. Above all, they show that 
it is not the problems that we have, 
but our attitude toward those prob- 
lems, beginning .with a realistic ac- 
ceptance, that determines the outcome. 

The careful reader will have no dif- 
ficulty in recognizing the influences of 
Freud upon the author’s thinking; and 
indeed it would be strange otherwise, 
for Blanton studied and worked with 


Freud. But the Freudian ideas that 


emerge here are far from the carica- 
tures that have often been depicted. 


Whether it is true that Freud would © 


have. asserted the broad definition of 
love espoused by. Blanton (as exten- 
sions of his views of transference and 
libido), is a question for the historian. 
Blanton plainly feels that he is come 
not to destroy the Freudian law but to 
fulfill it—ridding it of misconceptions, 
obscurities of terminology, in order 
that its basic thrust might be better 
understood, and used for the enhance- 
ment of love itself. : 


to persons or goals, is. 


There are many striking points, 
phrases, and paragraphs in the book. 
For instance, “To hitch one’s wagon 
to a star is a noble course in life—but 
we must always make sure it is a 
star.’’ Psychology and psychiatry teach 
us, the author implies, that the pathway 
to love is through “‘self-discovery and 
self-control” not mainly through ex- 
ternal warning and authority. But in 
so far’ as we can transfer “our love 
and faith to God,” it will be through 
this “faith that we obtain our most 
powerful sense of love, of receiving 
love, and of being at one with all hu- 
manity.” 

—SEWARD HILTNER 
Professor of Pastoral Theology 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


VER HIS OWN SIGNATURE 
by Leslie D. Weatherhead (Ab- 
ingdon Press—$2.50) 


(This book is the current Dividend 
Selection of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club.) 


In some ways it is a most exasper- 
ating experience for me to read a Leslie 
Weatherhead book. A little voice keeps 
annoying me with a tiresome repeti- 
tion: “Now why didn’t I say it that 
way when I preached on the incarnda- 
tion?” It becomes tedious after a while 
to keep enviously repeating: “I wish 
I’d said that!” But there’s - always 
another little inner voice who immedi- 
ately counters by saying: ‘Never. 
mind. The next time you talk about 
the incarnation you zl say it that 
way.” 

Weatherhead is doing the kind of 
preaching that comes from nearer the 
heart of the gospel than any other 
preaching I know. As must have been 
pointed out in this space on numerous 
occasions (and, incidentally, consider- 


t 
t 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 


LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
_ extensive experience over twenty-five years. 
Author’s Research Bureau, 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 


ably earlier by one who spoke with 
greater authority than this reporter) : 
‘Woe to the preacher if he preaches 
not the gospel.’’ There is no gospel 
save that wliich was in the kerygma of 
the New Testament. So, preaching 
which breaks the bread of this same 
good news so that hungry hearts may 
still feed on it today is real preaching. 
All else. is sham—and the Master has 
severe words for those who pretended 
to be what they are not and for those 
who purveyed a_ proclamation which 
pretended to be something it was not. 

This is excellent preaching—and on 
what a theme! Most of the things 
Jesus said about Himself—I am bread, 
light, the way, truth, the vine, the 
‘shepherd, the resurrection, alpha and 
omega—and what Jesus thereby tells 
us of Himself: this is the theme of this 
preaching. 


In a most skillful and satisfying way. 


the preacher faces the question of au- 
thenticity in these sayings of Jesus. 
Were they literally from the Master, or 
are they an interpretation of some ex- 
positor ? The question has little exposi- 
tory importance; whatever Christ said, 
this is what He was. His life said it. 
This preacher tells us in glowing pas- 
sages what it means to the average 
- cockney in London or the average oil 


man in Texas, if there be an average 


man in Texas (where these sermons 
were first given), that Christ is the 
light, He 1s the way, the vine, etc. 


How vivid and clear the author 


137 Cottage » 


Aprit 


makes it all seem! Leslie Weatherhead 


combines the ability to write with 


clarifying persuasion for the mind and 
with an instinct for what will move 
the heart. Some of his personal re- 
porting of how he has encountered 
truth in flesh and blood experiences 1s. 
instinct with the very soul of the 
gospel. 

These are called “‘devotional studies 


of Christ’s picture of Himself.” They 


given as_ lectures. 
Actually, these studies are great 
preaching. The book prompts a 
preacher to go and do likewise—if not 
with the same skill, and certainly not 
the same words—at least in the same 
way and with the same concerns. 
—Ropert Luccock 
Muimster of the 
Church of the Redeemer 
New Haven, Connecticut © 


were originally 


SYCHOANALYSIS AND ETH- 
ICS by Lewis. Samuel Feuer 
(Charles C. Thomas—$4.00 ) 


The question, among others, which 
this hook attempts to answer is “Are 
the values of liberal civilization - 
strengthened or undermined by _ the 
methods of psychoanalysis?” As Pro- 
fessor Feuer points out, ethical nihilism 
is the consequence which many per-. 
sons, have drawn from Freud’s ideas. 
Ethical beliefs, according to this view, 
are merely the projections of responses 
to guilt feelings, and irrational ones, 
at that. Love of humanity is a neurosis 
which yields to therapy. In this. bril- 
liantly written book the author demon- 
strates the unsoundness of such con- 
clusions, and without subscribing to 
Freud’s unfortunate views concerning 
the future of civilization, he shows 
how. much the findings of psychoanaly- 
sis have to offer for an understanding 
of man’s nature and the nature of the 


“good,” 
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Happily we live in a. period in 


which the conclusions of independent 
thinkers are converging upon the dis- 
covery of the nature of ultimate values. 
Professor Feuer is one such thinker, 
and he correctly concludes that the seat 
of such ultimate values is in the new- 


horn child’s primitive emotional re- 


sponses. The manner in which these 
responses. are experienced constitutes 
the principal factor in determining the 


personality of the person. The contrast | 


and distinction between values which 
are expressive of the free personality 
and those which are repressive through 
fear and taboo, constitutes the distinc- 
tion. which .is at the basis of ethical 
theory. Authentic values are those 
which are expressive of the primal 
values or drives of the organism, un- 
authentic values are those which are 
anxiety-induced. An ethical philosophy 


is authentic when it affirms the indi-: 


vidual’s basic underlying values; it is 
unauthentic when it belies the indi- 
vidual’s own deepest desires. 


With such a distinction clearly 


recognized it is possible to study ethi- 


cal conduct and ethical systems in a 
scientific manner. And this Professor 


Feuer proceeds to do most ably and 


illuminatingly in this readable and 


important book. 

—ASHLEY MONTAGU 
“Chairman of the Department 
of Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


ARRIAGE IS FOR TWO_ by 
Frances Bruce Strain ( Long- 
mans, Green and Co.—$3.50 ) 
Frances Bruce Strain has a_ well- 
established reputation as a lecturer and 
writer in the field of family life edu- 
cation. Although her best known prev- 
ious writings dealt with sex teachings 


for parents and for children in various | 


age groups, the present volume demon- 
strates her competence in dealing real- 
istically and practically with all aspects 
of premarital and marital: adjustment. 

Throughout the book, Mrs. Strain 
helps the reader to face unpleasant, as 
well as pleasant, facts about patterns 
of courtship, marriage, and family life 
as they exist today. Yet through her 


whole series of matter-of-fact observa- 


tions, Mrs. Strain also leads the reader 
toward practical methods of improving 
his own familial functioning. This is 
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a book that makes no pretense at 
scholarliness (there are no footnotes, 
index, or bibliographies). is one 
that many ministers, teachers, 
counselors, however, will find desirable 
to recommend to premaritals and 
young married couples. 


—Ropert A. HARPER 
Marriage Counselor 
Washington, D. C. 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Below are listed some of the more im- 
portant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
-able to review many of them in coming 
tSSUECS. 


SIGNS AND SYMBOLS IN CHRISTIAN ART. 
By George Ferguson. Oxford Univ. Press, 
$10.00. Here is, for the first tinie, a com- 
prehensive book about the sources and uses 
of signs and symbols in Christian art, beau- 
tifully illustrated from paintings of out- 
standing Renaissance artists, with simple and 
clear explanations of the meaning of the 
signs and symbols. 


Oppression. By Tadeusz Grygier. Grove 


Press, $6.00. A study in social and criminal 
psychology examining the psychological ef- 
fects of oppression through interviews and 
projected tests of former inmates of con- 
centration camps and other displaced per- 


sons. The author analyzes the implications | 


of his findings from the point of view of the 
modern theories of personality and culture. 
With an Introduction by the late Professor 
Herman Mannheim, Professor of Sociology, 
the University of Frankfort, Frankfort-on- 
Main, and Professor of Education, London 
University. 


AQUINAS ON NATURE AND Grace. Edited 
by A. M. Fairweather. Westminster Press, 
$5.00. This is volume II of the Library of 
Christian Classics, containing a careful se- 
lection of significant passages from the 
most famous work of one of the great 
theclogians of the Christian Church, the 
Summa Theologica of Thomas Aquinas. 


Printed by CRAFTSMEN, INC., Kutztown, Pennsylvania, U. 8. A. 


and > 


A CuristIAN APPROACH TO PHILOSOPHY. 
By Warren C. Young. Van Kampen fs 
$4.00. An introduction to philosophy writ- 
ten from the Evangelical Christian per- 
spective, analyzing the alternatives which 
face men’s minds today, and presenting in 
the end a true Christian philosophy, by the 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion at 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary. 


THE Ways oF FaitH. An Introduction to 
Religion. By John A. Hutchison and James 
A. Martin, Jr. 
cussion of the historical origins. and essen- 
tial beliefs of the major living religions, 


the main emphasis being on the religions of. 


the West which have a common Biblical 
background, by the Professor ot Religion 
at Williams College, and the Visiting Pro- 


fessor of Religion at Mt. Holyoke, respec- — 


tively. 


THE INTEGRATION OF BEHAVIOR. By 
Thomas M. French, M. D. University of 
Chicago Press, $6.50. This is the second 
volume by the outstanding psychiatrist of 
the Chicago ‘Institute of Psychoanalysis, 
dealing with the integrative process in 
dreams. Dr. French in this new book de- 
scribes a new method which he developed 
of analyzing dreams and the basic prin- 
ciples which underlie dream interpretation. 


MEN oF THE HicH Ca.uinc. By Charles. 


Neider, Editor. Abingdon Press, $3.50. An 
unusual anthology of 14 stories by outstand- 
ing writers such as Stephen Vincent Benet, 


Gilbert K. Chesterton, Tolstoy, and Haw- 


thorne, in which the central character is a 
minister, a priest, or a rabbi; a book that 
makes fascinating reading. 


THE Human Situation. By W. Mac- 
Neile Dixon. St. Martin’s Press, $3.50. This 
book consists of the Gifford Lectures deliv- 
ered at the. University of Glasgow during 
1935 and 1937, dealing profoundly with the 
problems of man. A book which, according 
to the Very Rev. W. R. Matthews, D.D., 
Dean of St. Paul’s, “has the great merit of 
asking the questions which the plain man 
would like to ask, and suggesting answers 
which the plain man can understand . . . one 
of those rare books every page of which 
rewards the reader.” 


Ronald Press, $4.50. A dis-. 
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HE SUREST METHOD OF GETTING 
{OUR MESSAGE “HOME” TO EVERY 
MEMBER OF YOUR CONGREGATION | _ 


From the very beginning of Christianity the early Fathers realized 
that they must make use of every help available to spread the message 
of their beloved Master. While filled with ardor, they were but a mere 
handful of men and could not hope to visit all the cities of the world 
ind preach the Gospel. | 
Saint Paul did much to solve their onhiue by writing his Epistles 
0 the various congregations. These letters were copied and sent to 
ther churches—they were read again and again. 


While the pastor of today does not have to cover so much territory, 
he is beset with other difficulties. He must carry on the business man- 
agement of his church, cheer the sick, call on members and prospec- 
tive members, and take full part in all social and spiritual activities. 


The average pastor realizes he needs help. Here is where the Parish 
Paper enters. With this help, the busy pastor can talk to every member 
of his flock in his own home—can tell of the work being done, stress 
the needs of the parish and strengthen the ties of Christian fellowship. 


A Parish Paper increases church attendance; attracts and holds people; widens the sphere of in- 
fuence for church and pastor; saves time for the minister; and adds to the church finances. 


kK R E KE The Parish Paper Manual gives complete isformall 
7 on local church papers. Send the coupon. 


Send free of charge The Manual, sample 
parish papers, and full particulars regard- 
ing your Standardized Parish Paper Service. 
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J.B. 
Phillips 


Two famous authors of religious books 
write with modern psychological insight 


New Testament 
Christianity 
By J. B. Phillips 


“A scholar of distinction, he puts 
all bookishness aside to seek and 


give us the essence of Christian | 


faith in daily life.” 
—Friends Intelligencer 


J. B. Phillips gives helpful clues for 
finding the faithgiving power so earn- 
estly sought in our day. He presents a 
clear view of the life and vitality of 
early Christians, and expresses the hope- 


ful belief that we can regain today that — 
same “quality of living which trans- © 


forms personality.” The reader will be 
inspired .to learn that he can use the 
same “enormous energies and ingenui- 
ties’ that he applies in the physical 
realm to the release of spiritual energy. 

$2.25 


At your bookstore or 


She Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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and D 


Lewis L. 
unnington 


Power 
to Become 
By Lewis L. Dunnington 


“It is a how-to-do-it book aimed at 
releasing the creative, spiritual en- 
ergy with which all are endowed 
by God, but which is often mis- 

' spent or misapplied by “negative, 
undisciplined thinking.” 
—Virginia Kirkus’ Bulletin 


For comfort through faith—for peace, 
quietness, serenity and strength — the 
author supplies spiritual aid by practi- 
cal techniques. These are” enhanced by 
many illuminating anecdotes. Silent af- 
firmations after each chapter serve as 
healthful mind conditioners. $2.95 
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